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THE GENESIS OF FREEDOM OF WILL 
AND ACTION. 


J. E, TURNER. 


HE central problem of ethical theory still remains that 
of free will and self-determined action, although in 
spheres beyond ethics itself the general direction of recent 
thought has on the whole added to its difficulties; no longer 
is it possible almost indisputably to appeal to a vital force 
in biology, or in psychology to the soul; here, as in phenom- 
ena purely physical, science has not ceased its revelation of 
necessary and invariant law. The result is the mainte- 
nance, if anything with greater emphasis, of the familiar 
antithesis in all its absoluteness; and just as Kant postu- 
lated a moral freedom which was noumenal and ideal, 
so Bergson, e.g., turns to an “indetermination’”’ wholly 
opposed to the mechanicalism of intellect. 

But in adhering to these methods philosophical ethics is 
in truth but stultifying itself; for, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, it is thereby committed to an irreconcilable dual- 
ism, and must surrender once for all any ideal of a universe, 
thus becoming a cult of mere miracle or even magic ;—the 
ultimate activity which is Reality is regarded as manifesting 
itself in ways not merely different, but fundamentally 
contradictory, and the only relevant Philosophy becomes 
then some type of mysticism. 

Such a development, however, is by no means inevitable; 
for, just as the material universe contains within its dyna- 
mic mechanism all the conditions necessary to processes 
truly vital and organic, exactly so does the further stage— 
the evolution of consciousness—itself provide the basis— 
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the necessary basis, if the paradox be permitted—of true 
freedom. If we compare, that is, the essential characteris- 
tics of the preconscious material world with those of the 
universe in which consciousness is operative, we shall find 
that there is nothing whatever in spiritual freedom that is 
mysterious or unintelligible, but that on the contrary it is 
simply the rational outcome of all the known precedent con- 
ditions, and that no other result is possible or conceivable. 

We are compelled, it is true, to postulate here the origin 
of consciousness, which itself still eludes explanation; but 
the question of its origin is after all irrelevant, and we have 
but to consider the fundamental differences which its 
advent created—the essentials of the contrast between the 
two worlds of unconscious objects and of conscious beings. 
This contrast can be properly comprehended, however, 
only when these are regarded dynamically, not statically— 
in terms that is of the stimuli received from the environ- 
ment, and the responses thereto, in each of these two cate- 
gories respectively. The presence of consciousness certainly 
connotes an immense advance in physical organisation; but 
consciousness and its correlative organic basis must be 
apprehended in their only true relation, in which bodily 
organisation is subservient to mind; in this respect we are 
too apt to be unduly impressed by the marvellous complex- 
ity of living matter when compared with the apparently 
simple nature of primal psychological processes; but this 
is to put cart before horse, for nervous systems are but 
means, while consciousness is the true end. 


I. In order then to compare the reactions of the purely 
material environment, before the advent of consciousness, 
with the conditions which followed its development, the 
world of matter and its phenomena must be dichotomised 
into the subdivisions of physical and physiological ;! in each 





1I by no means intend, however, to distinguish these absolutely from each 
other; on the contrary I hold them to be essentially continuous; roughly then, 
and excluding consciousness, the distinction is between living and non-living, 
“physical” being used in its widest sense to include chemical and electrical 
changes, etc. 
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of which every individual is (first) a systematic structure, 
and (secondly) a contributory element within a system 
wider than itself, whence it incessantly receives stimuli to 
which it must in some way respond;? the principal difference 
between the physical and physiological realms then being 
the greater complexity of both the individuals and (as a 
result) the response to stimuli in the latter. 

But as compared with the physical, this higher complexity 
of the physiological subdivision is connected with a far 
smaller number of individuals having a much more re- 
stricted distribution both in time and in space. In purely 
physical phenomena again, the limits of diversity are 
relatively narrow, so that the processes, while universal 
in their distribution, are simple in character; physiological 
changes, on the other hand, though more complex, are 
relatively very limited in their extent and duration. The 
result is that in both divisions alike, although from quite 
different causes, the range of action taken as a whole attains 
but narrow limits of variation—in the physical world 
because their universality is counterbalanced by simplicity 
of organisation, and in the physiological because complexity 
is compensated by restricted distribution in time and space; 
and thus, unless some wholly new factor intervenes which 
can combine universality with a high complexity, any 
further development becomes impossible. 

II. Exactly the same conclusion follows if the phenomena 
are considered from a somewhat different standpoint: If 
we now take into account not the relative complexity of the 
two subdivisions but the character of the stimuli to which 
the constitutive individuals respond. The simple physical 
object in the first place is susceptible to very many physical 
stimuli;? but every advance in complexity necessitates a 
heightened selectiveness of response—the fewer, therefore, 
become the external influences which can affect thecharacter 
of the system, as asystem. The result is the higher degree 





2It may be pointed out that conditions of stable equilibrium form no excep- 
tion, for this is maintained only while the requisite stimuli continue to act. 
* But as already noted all states of stable equilibrium must be included here. 
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of specialisation characteristic of all complex organisations, 
which are excellently adapted each to its own special envi- 
ronment, but unresponsive ( so far as its specific character 
is concerned) to all influences beyond that; perhaps a suffi- 
cient illustration is the narrow groove into which every 
expert of necessity falls; and thus once more it is obvious 
that development must reach an early climax which cannot 
be transcended apart from the operation of some entirely 
new agency capable of combining further complexity with 
an increase in the number and frequency of stimuli. 

Still another characteristic of the preconscious world 
must be noted. When several stimuli, all in the same 
category or of one order,‘ influence a system simultaneously, 
they become compounded into a resultant, to which, and 
not to the several stimuli as separate, the individual re- 
sponds. There is here no possibility whatever of isolating 
the several stimuli (of any one order) from each other; no 
possibility, therefore, of any discrimination between them 
on the part of the system affected, which can respond only 
to the complex influence of all the stimuli acting together; 
there is thus what may be called a concentration or sum- 
mation of stimuli, instead of their multiplication and 
differentiation. 

III. Having thus determined the distinctive characteris- 
tics of the mechanical universe from which consciousness 
was absent, it becomes possible to comprehend the funda- 
mental change which the development of an advanced 
intelligence brought about. The origin of consciousness 
(to repeat) remains unintelligible; its earlier stages also, 
prior, z.e., to the evolution of perception and idealisation, 
concern us but indirectly; so that we may take up our 
problem at that stage when a developed practical intellect 
has begun to function, but apart from the appearance of 
any moral faculty, and therefore of moral freedom in the 
proper sense of the word. At this point, however, it be- 
comes necessary to determine very definitely our general 





4 Light, heat, gravity, electric and chemical action, etc., are here regarded as 
different categories or orders of physical phenomena. 
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position; for it is as a matter of fact quite impossible thus 
to draw any absolute line of distinction, before which the 
moral sense is completely absent, and after which it be- 
comes plainly distinguishable. On the contrary, the dawn 
of the moral judgment coincides, as in all other evolution, 
with the later stages of earlier functions lower than itself 
in importance and value; there is no point therefore where 
we can say with absolute definiteness—Here morality 
begins, and there it is totally absent. Indeed, it is the 
principal aim of my treatment of the question to show the 
inconceivability of any such hard and fast distinction, and 
to trace the path by which developed rationality comes to 
necessitate ethical freedom. But at the same time it is 
perfectly legitimate, if only we bear this principle in mind, 
to make an abstraction here, in order to consider the func- 
tions of the practical intelligence alone and apart from any 
connexion with morality. 

The first difference then that a developed intelligence 
makes is that the environment now acts in its individuality, 
instead of merely (as in the unconscious realm) as a totality; 
which means that the different constituents of the environ- 
ment affect the intelligent being as individuals, instead of 
merely through the resultant compounded from their 
several stimuli; which (as has been seen) was the only 
possible method in the material world. For to perceive is 
essentially to individualise—to isolate an element from the 
surrounding totality and to apprehend it in its relations to 
that totality; and thus (further) to enable it to act in its 
own nature apart from every other individual—to exercise 
its special influence independently therefore, instead of 
being subsumed in a mere resultant. 

Perception, in other words, implies that there are as 
many potential stimuli as there are different objects® within 
any one sphere of consciousness; indeed, every aspect and 
property which can be separately perceived becomes a stim- 





5 “Object” here may be taken either (1) in its ordinary meaning of “thing,” 
or, preferably, (2) in its wider meaning to denote every object of knowledge or 
thought, i.e., in its epistemological significance. 
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ulus on due occasion.* Under these circumstances then, in- 
stead of the increased complexity involving a morerestricted 
specialisation (as was the case in the preconscious world), 
intelligence, while associated with individuals much more 
highly differentiated both physiologically and mentally, at 
the same time brings to its maximum the number of stimuli 
capable of affecting them; and thus the first result of this 
higher complexity is a vast increase in the number of sepa- 
rate stimuli: not, as in the material world, a reduction 
and concentration of stimuli. 

But still further, the presentation of objects to conscious- 
ness, either in their entirety or as differentiated into their 
diverse attributes and properties, is usually but transient; 
one and the same object, 7.e., may enter repeatedly into a 
percipient consciousness, and present now one aspect and 
again another; so that not only is the number of different 
stimuli increased, but the frequency of each also. 

But it will be recalled that in the material world, from 
which consciousness was absent, the developmental process 
taken as a whole reached an early limit because of the in- 
herent impossibility of combining more complex organisa- 
tion with a greater number and a higher frequency of 
stimuli. This fatal obstacle is, however, removed entirely 
by the evolution of consciousness; the possibilities of de- 
velopment are thus widened enormously by the activity 
of simple perception alone; and when, from this as a basis, 
there arises the still higher world of ideas and imagination 
the limits which restrict advance are removed to the re- 
motest bounds. For when it is fully perceived an object 
acquires a meaning, and it then acts not only in its own 
being but also through what it implies; so that a thing may 
be very trivial in its simple physical existence and yet may 
become highly effective because of what it signifies; one 
may instance the warning and protective colours of organ- 
isms; there arises as it were a true psychical actio in distans; 
objects become more important in their intrinsic nature 





*In this respect natural selection would obviously play a most important 
réle during the evolution of consciousness. 
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than in their extrinsic relations—what they are is of much 
more significance than where they are. 

IV. It is obvious, however, that these changed conditions 
do not in themselves constitute any explanation of the 
nature and genesis of freedom; to heighten complexity and 
increase the number and frequency of stimuli does not 
necessarily transform the determinism of the material 
world into spiritual freedom; for even an infinite number of 
stimuli may still act purely mechanically. Still another 
factor, therefore, must now be taken into consideration—a 
factor which is an additional consequence of that separate 
activity of the environmental elements which results from 
the rise of consciousness. 

It is usual for psychology to consider perception princi- 
pally with reference to the conscious subject; but when it 
is interpreted in terms of the environment—.e., of the 
psychological ‘‘object”’ taken in toto—perception means 
analysis—individualisation. The physical world, instead 
of affecting the perceiving subject as one whole whose many 
stimuli are concentrated into a few resultant forces, is 
now grasped in its true diversity, each element revealing 
itself and operating within the conscious sphere in its own 
specific nature.’ Thus instead of being absorbed, each 
constituent exists and acts separately; and if now we com- 
bine this condition with our previous result of the vastly 
increased frequency and number of stimuli, and consider 
the character of the reactions of the conscious subject, it 
will become obvious that these must more and more take 
on the nature of free, instead of mechanically determined, 
action. 

For every increase in the total number of stimuli thus 
attained must cause the inequalities of their effects to tend 
gradually towards a vanishing point, while stimuli which 
are repeated would still further tend to equality; but where 
so large a number of influences thus nearly or absolutely 





71 may anticipate criticism by saying that this is absolutely true only as an 
ideal condition which is never more than partially realised, though it is more 
and more nearly attained with the advance of consciousness. 
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equal act simultaneously and separately, as they do in 
perception, any decisive and well marked response on the 
part of the conscious subject must be obviously extremely 
difficult, if not indeed impossible; exactly as in the physical 
world such a set of conditions tends of itself to produce 
stable equilibrium, which plainly means the absence of any 
responsive activity; and though such a result is easily 
attainable under purely material conditions, it is wholly 
impossible for the conscious individual; urged on as he 
always is by the desires and fears of his own inner nature, 
action of some kind is an imperative necessity. To which, 
therefore, of the innumerable stimuli seeking to affect him 
he will respond must now depend not on themselves alone 
but primarily on his reflective selection of some, and rejec- 
tion of others—in other words on his own deliberate choice 
from the existent total. Thus the conscious choice of 
selected stimuli gradually comes to replace their previous 
mechanical mass action, and the influences which are 
rendered ineffective are now inhibited, not only as in the 
physical world by others like themselves external, but 
mainly by the very individual upon which they seek to act. 

The activity of the conscious subject then has thus 
acquired freedom from external determination; but what 
is the nature of this new attribute? It is most emphati- 
cally not freedom from stimuli, but freedom within stimuli; 
not an escape from all determination, but the selection of 
its own determinants; not, therefore, action wholly without 
cause, but action sequent upon one cause rather than an- 
other which prima facie—apart, 7.e., from the subject’s own 
choice—equals it in energy. 

It is this which gives us our mystifying sense of inner 
freedom combined with outer restraint; for instinctively 
and unthinkingly we constantly seek an impossible freedom 
from all external influences when all that we can ever secure 
is freedom within them; we demand an absolute dominance 
over the external world instead of being content with sub- 
mission to inner ideals. Hence, too, the difficulty of ascer- 
taining by mere uncritical introspection whether action is 
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really free or not; for our simple unanalysed feeling is 
inextricably compounded of the consciousness of being 
passively influenced by stimuli, together with the absolute 
necessity, if we are to act at all, of choosing between them; 
we forget that in such a delicately balanced complex as is 
the conscious subject, incessantly assaulted by countless 
stimuli all so nearly equal as almost to neutralise one an- 
other, decisive action must be impossible until we freely 
choose and determine its direction; and in those weak na- 
tures which have but little power of choice, action at once 
reverts to what it was in the physical world—the vacillating 
and inconstant resultant of stimuli acting apart from any 
selection and consequent reinforcement from within the 
person himself ;* he becomes a log drifting with the current, 
instead of swimming strongly against it. 

V. It may still be argued, however, that this view of the 
function of consciousness does not after all affect the essen- 
tial principle of the question, because the responsive 
voluntary act remains still a resultant, and cannot, there- 
fore, be wholly and completely free; and in so far as it 
insists on the existence of a resultant, and, therefore, of 
some measure at least of determination, this objection is 
valid. But the whole issue depends, not on the resultant 
as such, but rather on the factors producing it; and not on 
the mere presence or absence of determination in itself, so 
much as on the nature of the determination, whose exist- 
ence is not denied. And from the dawn of perception to 
the highest spiritual level, the responsive subject itself 
becomes continuously a more and more important agent in 
determining the resultant action, which further implies that 
the determination, which always exists and is, indeed, 
positively necessary, gradually acquires a totally new 
character and basis; it becomes less and less determination 
from without, more and more determination from within, 
the active individual himself. There occurs, 7.e., a slow 
but radical transposition of the contributions to the final 
result made by the environment and by the conscious 





* The constant tremor of a compass is a good physical example. 
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subject respectively; at first the latter is little more than a 
passive element in a mechanically acting whole—a small 
cog in a great machine; but at the end of the process the 
active individual has become predominantly directive of 
itself, and the environment, though still an indispensable 
factor, of but secondary importance and value. 

Finally, it is essential to recognise that the freedom 
whose generation out of mechanism has here been traced 
is of a perfectly general character, and lacks as yet those 
special attributes which distinguish aesthetic, rational, and 
moral freedom respectively. But to restrict freedom to 
the moral world is a serious error in principle, and hampers 
our apprehension of its problems; for just as organic evolu- 
tion proceeds simultaneously, though independently, in 
both plant and animal kingdoms, so spiritual development 
takes place on the rational, aesthetic and moral planes 
together; but the connexion and distinction between these 
its diverse manifestations constitutes a problem separate 
from the evolution of freedom in itself. 

J. E. Turner. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE BETWEEN NATION- 
ALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. 


GEORGE V. KRACHT. 


HE term internationalism is commonly employed 

to designate a set of interdependent beliefs which 
center around the postulate that the interests of mankind 
can no longer be served by activities, customs and institu- 
tions which tend toward the eventual ascendancy of one 
homogeneous racial type. The remote ideal of the move- 
ment is, briefly stated, a world in which each of many 
diverse races shall function in its own specific manner and 
develop according to the secondary purposes that the char- 
acter of its people prescribe, and yet exist wholly for and 
by the general life of the whole. Formally, the structure 
of a society so organized would resemble that of the pres- 
ent United States of America; essentially, it would be 
marked by these fundamental differences: that the con- 
stituent units would be heterogeneous in character, and 
that the values embodied in its institutions would be 
antagonistic to the qualified nationalistic values to which 
America in common with all great countries, now adheres. 
Formulated in these general terms, the creed of inter- 
nationalism seems, if visionary, at least altogether innocent 
and harmless; and it is, in fact, only when the revolutionary 
attitude of mind, as revealed in these major articles, grap- 
ples directly with the realities of social life and seeks ways 
and means of bending them to its purposes, that it excites 
the reckless criticism to which it has been subjected. The 
reason for this is not obscure. One of the main contentions 
of internationalism is that world peace can be secured only 
at the price of a full and unqualified acceptance by domi- 
nant nations of the values which it defends, and such a 
statement undeniably becomes a veritable instrument of 
torture when employed against those who fondly hope 
to eliminate organized warfare from human affairs, and at 
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the same time retain unmodified the intra-racial activities 
which have invariably forced nations into a condition of 
armed antagonism. It is not to the ideals of the move- 
ment that the world objects; but only to the claimed 
conditions of their realization. 

At the present time, for instance, a world, shocked by 
the tragic spectacle of the late war, has formally adopted 
the general aims of internationalism. The right of small 
nations to determine their own destiny within wide limits 
is universally conceded; the principle that the policies of 
large races should be subordinated to the common welfare 
of the entire human race is vigorously upheld, and most 
minds are agreed that a definite central tribunal, powerful 
enough to coerce refractory social units into obedience to 
its decrees, should be set up, in order that the interests of 
society may be defined and maintained by some impartial 
body, instead of being settled, as they now are, by the 
moves of partisan diplomats and, ultimately, by the employ- 
ment of force. Yet side by side with such phenomena 
there is going on a significant intensification of nationalistic 
values and a correlative acceleration of those processes 
which inevitably bring nations face to face with the tragic 
necessity of choosing between dishonor and war. And it 
is his insistence upon this indwelling contradiction between 
our formally professed ideals and our practical activities 
which has brought the internationalist under the fire of all 
other sections of thought. Because of his indifference to 
the mechanical contrivances by which men hope to avert 
wars, and because of his assertion that, since international 
relations are determined by intra-national activities, the 
one cannot be perceptibly modified without the other, he 
has incurred the enmity of those who hope to harmonize, 
in some unknown way, the ends of war with those of peace; 
while, on the other hand, his direct assault upon the policies 
which invariably terminate in war, has earned for him the 
antagonism of their defenders. If he sides with the latter 
in their opposition to a league of nations, it is merely to 
take up the conflict on more fundamental grounds; if he 
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takes issue with the former, it is only because he feels that 
all social forces are interdependent, and that, consequently, 
the problem of securing peace is much larger than they 
care to assume. And it is this attitude which has engen- 
dered the storm of abuse recently heaped upon those who 
have identified themselves with the internationalistic 
movement; this insinuation of insincerity, unconscious 
but none the less real, on the part of those who advocate a 
league of nations predoomed to impotence; this charge of 
a contradiction between our professed aims and our deter- 
mining actions. Yet what could demonstrate more clearly 
the superficial character of our present striving for per- 
manent peace than the almost universal unwillingness to 
discuss rationally and calmly the necessary price of it? 
Impassioned supporters of a central tribunal, defenders of 
its abstract conditions, we have in plenty; but scarcely 
more than one or two have dared to assert that the effective- 
ness of any agency established must depend upon our con- 
sent to submit to it all differences arising between nations, 
even when they bear upon such questions as tariff, 
immigration and foreign trade policies, and even when 
they directly affect the line of internal industrial expansion. 
To the evolutionist the point is so obvious that any 
elaborate proof would be thought superfluous. Believing 
that there is sufficient power in forces now operating to 
dash into pieces any mechanical device set up to dam them, 
the problem, as he sees it, is not one of finding the means 
of interposing an armed and impartial barrier between 
conflicting groups of peoples, but of turning men’s wills 
and minds to the practical acceptance of values which 
will create no deep seated antagonisms; and the progres- 
sive solution of this problem will, he perceives, carry the 
race to sacrifices which few men are now willing to make. 

Such a contention, however, does not pin us down to a 
policy of optimistic fatalism, or to an impotent waiting 
for the dawn of the millennium. Writers who, like Roland 
G. Usher, declare that ‘‘the trouble lies in selfishness, 
wickedness, ignorance, and a lack of morality and Chris- 
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tianity in mankind,” and that ‘‘nothing short of the slow 
process of education and growth, by which the bad will be 
made good and the covetous and greedy will be reformed, 
seems capable of creating universal peace” fail to under- 
stand that our hopes may center about that very selfish- 
ness which they deplore as fatal to the reign of peace. 
They make the question needlessly large, and commit us to 
the impossible task of converting human beings into 
angels by a vague preaching of morality; whereas, as we 
shall see later, the difficulty is not to extirpate selfishness 
from the heart of man and so turn him into an idealistic 
altruist, but to direct his selfish motives into other channels. 
Is it not, for that matter, even now apparent that our 
rebellion against the horrors of war is selfish, individualistic, 
and substantially equivalent to a revolt against the sacri- 
fices which the masses are called upon to make for the 
welfare of the race? And do not the most brutally direct 
advocates of war—writers such as the late Professor Cramb 
and the German Bernhardi—make their appeal to the 
sentiment of duty, and found their arguments on the 
presumption that the individual should be made to give 
his all in order that the ideals of his nation may sway the 
world? If it be true that international peace can be honor- 
ably bought only at the price of a voluntary surrender of 
much that man holds dear, it is decidedly not true that the 
sacrifices called for are of the nature of a deliverance of 
our personalities into the hands of altruistic formule. 
Were that the case, the discussion of the possibility of 
world peace would never have passed out of the works of 
poets and dreamers into the pages of popular magazines 
and newspapers. It is the uttermost folly to say that war 
can never be abolished until the Christianity of Tolstoy 
is established on earth, and particularly so at a time when 
internationalists are called upon to face the charge that 
their creed demands a subordination of national aspirations 
to the personal desires of existent generations. The selfish 
aggressions of individuals may, as Mr. Usher contends, be 
the basic cause of all inter-racial conflicts, but it is also 
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individuals who suffer when the inevitable conflict begins. 
And in their suffering we come upon the real reason for 
the present demand for an international tribunal of peace; 
not in any sudden flowering of Christian ethics or second 
springtime of Comtism. As we shall see later, the spring 
of our present development toward the ideal of the inter- 
nationalist is essentially the very opposite of altruistic; 
and when we speak of sacrifices involved in this evolution 
we do not mean unrecompensed ones, but merely sacrifices 
of one set of desires to another. It is precisely because of 
this that the charge that pacifists are attempting to wreck 
their states out of a sentimental love of the masses has 
obtained widespread credence; it is precisely because of 
this that those who hold nations to be sovereign units, 
which must realize themselves no matter what be the cost 
in terms of human suffering, have accused internationalists 
of rebellion against duty and its synonyms—God and 
religion. Obviously we cannot, even to please our oppo- 
nents, be both white and black, preachers of thin ethical 
generalities and rebels against our obligations. One 
charge or the other may be true; both cannot be; and since 
the two cancel one another, in all probability neither is 
wholly true nor wholly false, but both no doubt represent 
instinctive reactions of the non-centered mind to diverse 
aspects of a single complex evolution. This much, at 
least, may be said at once, by way of clearing a breathing 
space amid the heaped up mass of argumentative rubbish 
with which the field of discussion has been littered. 

Aline of reasoning, directly contradictory to that indulged 
in by those who reduce the problem to moral terms, is the 
one elaborated by Norman Angell in “The Great Illusion.” 
Far from believing that we must wait upon a moral renais- 
sance, Mr. Angell holds that the interests of the human 
race lie clearly and unmistakably in the direction of inter- 
national peace, and that this fact has only to be recognized 
in order that war may become the name for an historic 
condition. War, he claims, is no longer economically 
profitable, and it is only our fatuous simplicity which leads 
Vol. XXX.—No. 3 2 
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us to believe that any struggle can show a credit balance 
either for victor or for loser. In perspicuous language he 
has pointed out that conquered territory belongs, not to 
the conqueror, but to the inhabitants of it, and that the 
people of a nation are not enriched one penny by the 
annexations paid for in blood and treasure. War, in 
short, is a losing proposition for both parties engaged 
in it, and once this fact is understood, Mr. Angell believes 
that the imperative will of civilized nations will put a 
stop to it. 

The solution, fascinatingly simple though it is, seems to 
me to ignore the most elementary factors in the situation 
and to implicitly deny the necessity for any mental and 
emotional groundwork of peace. Even though we unreser- 
vedly admit Mr. Angell’s first assumption, that all wars 
between civilized races involve irreparable economic losses, 
is it demonstrably true that there are no other values con- 
cerned for which men, coerced by the pressure of circum- 
stance, will not gladly lay down their lives? Is it even true 
that the economic interests of races lie directly in the path 
leading to international peace, and that, in seeking the one, 
they shall come upon the other? Supposing that the four 
or five great nations of the world can come to some joint 
agreement with regard to the exploitation—or develop- 
ment—of outlying countries, and the peaceful extermina- 
tion, by industrial penetration, of inferior races, unable to 
stand up under the relentless discipline of modern life; 
supposing, further, that some agreement, mutually satis- 
factory, can be arrived at, by which periods of international 
misproduction, which now terminate in a few years of 
fierce competition, national uneasiness, hate and eventually 
war, can be safely traversed by means of a central equi- 
librating influence, and the necessary readjustment of 
industrial agencies be thus peacefully effected; these are 
large concessions, but supposing the conditions realizable, 
is it at all certain that the highest ends of society shall be 
best served by them? Not at all; and the truth is that 
Mr. Angell has confused the immediate economic interests 
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of individuals with far-distant social and racial interests, 
and has failed to perceive that war is the product of forces, 
inherent in the organism, which are possibly directing its 
development toward ends whose meaning far transcends 
any question of temporary loss and gain. There are, in 
short, more values on the world’s balance sheet than Mr. 
Angell has taken into account, and his argument becomes 
valid only when it is considered as an integral part of the 
organic scheme of thought which internationalism defends. 
Let it once be admitted that the expansion of a type rich 
in organizing ability and practical intelligence—such as 
the American, for instance—will be marked by recurrent 
conflicts, and it will be seen that war, instead of imperilling 
the economic interests of the human race, is the faithful 
servant of them. This will become clearer as we proceed. 

The apparent conclusiveness of the arguments elaborated 
in “The Great Illusion”’ is the result of a bold, though un- 
conscious, assumption at the outset of the only point that 
can be open to rational discussion between nationalists and 
internationalists. ‘‘Let us assume,’ writes Mr. Angell, 
“that at the cost of a great sacrifice . . . Belgiumand 
Holland and Germany, Switzerland and Austria, have all 
become part of the great German hegemony; is there one 
ordinary German citizen (the italics are my own) who would 
be able to say that his well-being had been increased by 
such a change? Germany would then ‘own’ Holland. 
But would a single German citizen be the richer for the 
ownership? The Hollander, from having been the citizen 
of a small and insignificant State, would become the citizen 
of a very great one. Would the individual Hollander be 
any the richer or better?” 

To all of which the nationalist may, and does, answer,— 
Very well; but have you not deliberately ignored the only 
debatable point and thereby invalidated your entire argu- 
ment? You think in terms of individuals, whereas we 
assert that the only unit of which the evolutionist can 
legitimately talk is the race. And the interests of a race 
are, as Benjamin Kidd has shown, often divergent from those 
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of any one generation of its members. Has it not been 
the universal experience of history that the population of 
annexed territories sooner or later falls into a subordinate 
position and eventually disappears? True, with the stabil- 
ization of racial types, the time required for this change 
becomes longer, but the final result is not, therefore, the 
less uncertain. And if the conquest of Holland by Ger- 
many, South Africa by Britain, or Mexico by the United 
States, be the necessary preliminary to the peaceful, 
economic penetration of those countries, is it at all certain 
that the ultimate product, measured even in dollars and 
cents, measured more adequately in terms of large and 
prosperous cities, stable and progressive civilizations, and 
natural forces subjugated to man’s ends, would not vastly 
outweigh any transient sacrifices called for? 

The same assumption that the interests of the present 
coincide with those of the future is still more apparent in 
another famous passage of Mr. Angell’s work. 

‘During the Jubilee procession,’’ states the author, ‘‘an 
English beggar was heard to say: 


‘T own Australia, Canada, New Zealand, India, Burmah, and the islands 
of the Far Pacific; and I am starving for a crust of bread. I am a citizen 
of the greatest Power of the modern world, and all the people bow to my 
greatness; and yesterday I cringed for alms to a negro savage, who 
repulsed me with disgust.’ ” 


‘‘What is the meaning of this?’”’ asks Mr. Angell, and he 
answers that “‘international politics are still dominated by 
terms applicable to conditions which the processes of mod- 
ern life have altogether abolished.” The statement is true 
only if racial expansion is absolutely and forever prohibited 
by the conditions of which Mr. Angell speaks, or if the 
instinctive attempts of races to extend their ideals and 
civilizations do not inevitably engender war. Should the 
former assumption be justified by the facts, then our 
instincts and the language to which they give rise ad- 
mittedly have no rational meaning; should it be untrue, 
and the latter true, the movement toward international 
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peace necessarily takes on a significance which cannot be 
exhausted by any statement in purely economic terms. 

Unfortunately Mr. Angell has not given to this phase of 
the question the attention its importance merits. Having 
examined the relations which subsist between Great Britain 
and her colonies, and having shown that the internal poli- 
cies of all but India and a few other Oriental settlements 
are determined by their respective inhabitants, he tri- 
umphantly concludes that the ‘‘nations are too firmly set’’ 
to permit of any further extension of racial types. ‘‘ Even 
when the British, the greatest colonizers of the world,” 
he states, ‘‘conquer a territory like the Transvaal or the 
Orange Free State, they have no resort, having conquered 
it, but to allow its own law, its own literature, its own 
language to have free play, just as though the conquest had 
never taken place. This was even the case with Quebec 
more than one hundred years ago. 

Let us first see what the conquest of the Transvaal 
really did establish, or whether the facts warrant the belief 
that the war with the natives was a monstrous fallacy. 
One thing at least is certain; that out of British ascendancy 
in that territory has come the right of Englishmen to 
emigrate into South Africa in whatever numbers they wish, 
without fear of being discriminated against by the laws of 
the land. Could this have been secured without the pre- 
liminary subjugation? Hardly; for one of the immediate 
causes of the conflict was the discriminatory laws passed 
by the natives, and behind these laws, again, was the 
justifiable fear of the Boers that, once Englishmen were 
admitted to their land on terms of equality, their race, as 
a distinct unit, functioning in world affairs, must begin to 
die away. And this, despite the permission extended them 
to legislate as they wish on internal matters, and to retain 
their language, literature, religion, etc., is exactly what 
will happen in the course of time. The interval may be 
long or short; but the instincts which move men to secure 
the continued existence of their specific type have their 
proper terminus only in far distant ages, and it was to the 
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operation of these that the war was due. In order to deal 
frankly with the premises of the nationalists, we must look 
to the remote future, and not to immediate and transient 
phenomena, and with our vision so fixed, it becomes 
translucently clear that our changed policies with regard 
to colonies are not less fatal to the race of their first inhabi- 
tants than were the cruder policies of the Hebrews and 
Canaanites. It matters not that we do not exterminate 
them, man, woman and child, by the sword; that our 
results are accomplished by the peaceful and less painful 
instrument of commercial penetration. Once grant that 
the race is the only legitimate unit in society, once admit 
that our instincts would be valid, could they be effective, 
and the entire argument against war on Mr. Angell’s 
grounds breaks down. 

Looking into the future we see in the Transvaal a tract 
of territory in which the Anglo-Saxon can, and will, estab- 
lish his institutions, his customs, laws, literature, language, 
and every thing else he holds valuable; a land, moreover, 
which will at crucial moments assist in the further exten- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxon race, until the time comes when 
the race may be so powerful that it can spread itself 
unopposed even into those nations which, like France and 
Germany, seem so fixed in their places. This is the real 
meaning of the fight for ‘‘a place in thesun”’; of Germany’s 
desperate attempt to force the hand of destiny; of Eng- 
land’s magnificent schemes of colonization; of America’s 
dawning realization of the part she may be called upon to 
play in the world; of the war advocate’s insistence upon 
the legitimacy of his own race’s will to realize itself to the 
utmost limit of its possibility. If it does not put forth its 
greatest efforts now, the time will come, he sees, when his 
race must submit impotently to the peaceful penetration 
of a more powerful type, to the later use of its governmental 
agencies against itself, to the final disappearance of his 
state from the earth. 

The present conquests of large nations are, understood 
in this sense, an insurance against future eventualities; 
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reserved spots which they can slowly and gradually, but 
none the less surely, reclaim for themselves, from which 
they can keep out large numbers of other peoples that 
they may be unable to absorb, and which may possibly be 
the determining factor in the final gigantic struggle which 
will decide, once for all, what race shall rule the world. It 
may be said that no nation, having annexed a territory, 
passes any restrictive laws against other peoples; that the 
land is free and open to all, and is, in this sense, still a 
common field for development. This is untrue. The 
only reason why no laws now appear on the statute books 
against such an immigration is, that the necessity for them 
has never arisen, because nations tacitly understand that 
any attempt on their part to assist in the work of peaceful 
subjugation, if carried out on a scale sufficiently large to 
endanger the possessor race, would be defeated by legisla- 
tion, behind which would stand the menace of armed force. 
Colonies are no more open to all peoples than is the United 
States to the Japanese. Nothing could show the operation 
of racial instincts more clearly than our own recently 
imposed restrictions on immigration, because of the fear 
that distinctively American qualities might be lost through 
the influx of other types faster than they could be absorbed. 

The case of Quebec is unique, and Mr. Angell has seized 
upon it as an illustration of his theory with the instinct of 
an advocate, rather than that of a philosopher. Yet who 
to-day doubts that, despite the apparent fixity of French 
customs and language in that province, they must finally 
give way before the slow pressure of Anglo-Saxon thought? 
Certainly not the very inhabitants themselves, who, 
warned by those instincts which often read more truly than 
the most enlightened reason, are already bitterly protesting 
against the fast accumulating evidences of their eventual 
fate as a race, and who are desperately striving to stave 
off the inevitable consummation. Possibly the issue can- 
not be definitively decided without a civil war, but in any 
case, it is as certain that Quebec shall one day be indistin- 
guishable from Ottawa, as it is that the sun shall rise 
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to-morrow. And what shall happen to Quebec in the 
next few generations may happen to France, or England, 
or Germany, or Holland, five centuries after that. It is 
this possibility that the war advocate takes as the premise 
of his argument, and against it all reasoning on economic 
grounds is futile. For it is not true, he affirms, that if 
present processes continue, racial expansion is forever and 
absolutely prohibited by the conditions of modern life; 
and because we find in that expansion the germ of all 
conflicts, because there will be wars so long as races aim 
to enlarge themselves, and also because, in his opinion, 
the real ends of society are served, as our instincts tell us, 
by such racial activities, he concludes that war, howsoever 
deplorable in its effects, is defensible as a regrettable, but 
necessary, issue of forces which are tending to create the 
only conditions under which peace will ever be possible; 
the dominance upon earth of one homogeneous type, 
united by identical language, ideals, customs, manners 
of speaking and acting, economic interests, mutual trust, 
and vital interdependence of classes. 

We may now glance, though necessarily in a very sum- 
mary way, at the manner in which the international values, 
so defended, connect up with national schemes of values, and 
show how the two mutually create and intensify one another. 
What is called the instinct toward racial expansion is, of 
course, nothing more mysterious than the manifestation 
on a racial scale of the sexual instincts, plus a perfectly 
natural desire on the part of the people to continue to live 
under the laws and institutions to which they are by nature 
adapted. If these impulses, and the values which they 
create—national and international—have a significance 
which stretches far into the future, it is not because they 
are the flame tips of some great central intelligence, but 
merely because instincts are better able to move among 
the realities they rear than our faltering, and still unsocial, 
reasons. True though it be that ofttimes the most patient 
research is unable to lay bare the deeper meaning of such 
prejudices as those which are expressed in racial aversions, 
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in sharply drawn color lines, in the identification of one’s 
self with a nation and its abstract future, in religious sys- 
tems, moral codes unsanctioned by legal formule, and in 
the pride of belonging to a big country or city, we are not, 
therefore, bound to discuss them as things sacredly myste- 
rious, nor to hold to them when the processes they set in 
motion are seen to tend toward ends from which our intellect 
dissents. Reason is a manifestation of what we agree to 
call Nature just as legitimate as are our instincts, and if 
it be seen that the two are more often contestants than 
allies, then there can be no a priori presumption in favor 
of either. 

This being understood, we may deal more directly with 
the concrete problem before us. Pressure of population 
upon the national agencies of production and exchange, 
plus the desire upon the part of all individuals to retain 
their identity as members of a specific race, with particular 
ideals, laws and institutions, is, as we have seen, the 
fundamental fact in our present scheme of -international 
relations. Now, not only is this same fact which creates 
inter-racial jealousies and war also intensified by the fear 
of war—as witness the present wide-spread propaganda 
against directive control of the birth rate and the charge 
brought against the inhabitants of France, that in looking 
to their own selfish interests, they almost fatally weakened 
their race!—but it is also the force which creates that set 
of values popularly termed capitalistic. This is readily 
apparent when we consider that capitalism is really nothing 
more than a plan of industrial organization, under which 
the larger fraction of the people are coerced by their 
instincts into the surrender of the means of present enjoy- 
ment, in order that the necessities created by an ever 
enlarging population may be effectively dealt with through 
rapid expansion of the agencies of production and exchange. 
Furthermore, as both capitalism and unregulated sexual 
impulses foster the quickest racial development, and thus 
rapidly put a race in a position where it can maintain itself 
against aggression and at the same time extend its own 
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territories, they are intensified by the very fears they them- 
selves create, and thus are organically tied up with one 
another and with all other values. The same is true of 
orthodox religious systems, the function of which is, as 
Benjamin Kidd has shown, to sanction the individual’s 
sacrifice of himself to the interests of the future; and from 
some obscure perception of this fact flows, we may be sure, 
the antagonism of many internationalists to orthodox 
creeds. 

Mark, moreover, how vital is the inter-connection 
between all our instinctive reactions to social phenomena, 
and how the destruction or modification of one of them 
involves the destruction or modification of all. War and 
the fear of war create, as we have said, the capitalistically 
organized state, and this state in turn gives birth to the 
very conditions by which it was created. But both of these 
phenomena, again, are the products of unregulated sexual 
instincts, which also are acted upon and intensified by 
the forces to which they give rise; and into the scheme of 
things, so constituted, orthodox religious creeds enter to 
set the seal of their approval upon all prejudices, traditions 
and institutions, while all these phenomena, fused into 
an organic whole, engender and justify those minor reac- 
tions of the individual consciousness, which lead it to claim 
its race as part of its very self, and which compel it to 
sacrifice itself to the race’s future, as it would to the objects 
of its dearest regard, not only on the battlefields, but also 
in the peaceful pursuits of life. And behind all is the 
dominating thought that the ends to which a race is driven 
by its instincts are the only ones which the processes of 
evolution legitimatize, and that to these ends the individual 
is and should be subordinated. 

Now, when we critically review the controversial litera- 
ture devoted to the defence of the nationalistic set of values, 
we find that this defence invariably consists in a reiteration 
of the fact that the values in question are so organically 
united that no single one of them can be attacked without 
menacing the whole, and that the inevitable result of a 
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successful assault would be the collapse of the civilization 
built upon them. Let one say, for instance, with Norman 
Angell, that war and the language of war are meaningless 
monstrosities in the world as it now exists, and he is met 
by the retort that, howsoever desirable the ideal of inter- 
national peace may be, the dominant activities of nations 
render it impracticable, and the teachings of pacifism 
dangerous. This, in fact, is precisely the stand taken by 
Roland G. Usher in his Pan Americanism, and obvious 
though it may appear to be at first sight, when the empty 
outline is filled in with the wealth of detail at Mr. Usher’s 
command, the conclusion appears almost irresistible to 
the pacifist who would abolish war and, at the same time, 
retain unchanged the ideals of which it is the issue. The 
Socialists, tacitly admitting the force of such objections, 
have thus been driven to the other extreme, equally vicious, 
and have insisted that the destruction of capitalism must 
antecede the death of war. This position is, however, not 
less vulnerable than the one taken up by those who con- 
sider the problem of securing peace as a special and exclu- 
sive one; even when it is formulated in proper language, 
and states, not that the capitalist class promotes wars for 
its own interest, but that social processes directed by 
“capitalistic”? values inevitably terminate in inter-racial 
conflicts. For true though this may be, and even admitted 
by the nationalist, he quickly points out that Socialism is 
impossible in the present state of affairs, for the evident 
reason that the embodiment of its ideals in the institutions 
of any race would necessarily weaken it to such an extent 
as to leave it practically defenceless in a world armed 
against its welfare. And likewise with all attacks upon 
the unregulated operation of religious, sexual and other 
instincts! To the defence of these other prejudices quickly 
rush, and point out the essential dependence of the race 
upon them. 

Decisive as these objections appear to be, they are, 
however, disconcerting only to him who fails to grasp the 
true and revolutionary significance of the movement against 
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which they are advanced. Let it once be comprehended 
that this movement represents an internationalistic attack 
upon all the institutions reared by instinct, and it will be 
clearly seen that these special defences of nationalism fall 
to the ground, except in so far as they bear upon the point 
of immediate practicability. For thus interpreted, all these 
apparently isolated movements toward world peace, eco- 
nomic independence, new creeds and ethical systems, a 
modified nationalism, accentuation of esthetic and intel- 
lectual values, and toward rational control of the birth 
rate, are seen to be vitally connected, and the strength of 
internationalism is perceived to lie in elements quite 
different than those commonly considered. Taken in this 
sense, effectively to dispose of the movement, it is not 
sufficient to point out the inherent weaknesses of its special 
manifestations, and to prove that its immediate conquest 
of our minds would result in untold disaster. We may 
grant this much unqualifiedly, and still keep our central 
defences intact, just as the nationalist may agree to the 
major premise of Norman Angell, and still insist that his 
argument leaves the really important issues undisturbed. 
Naturally this involves that we should view international- 
ism in its true historical position; that we should, so to 
speak, consider it, not as the name for a set of values which 
can at once be incorporated into our social life, but as 
marking a comprehensive evolution of thought and feeling 
towards ends antagonistic to those currently accepted. 
Rising above all the practical details in which this develop- 
ment is immersed, we must let our minds dwell upon the 
fact that these related movements, of which I have spoken, 
are really only the various aspects of one great central 
attitude toward man and his activities, and that it is this 
attitude which is the basically important thing, and not the 
practicability or impracticability of the isolated, concrete 
demands to which it gives rise. Grant that this be true, 
grant, that is, that the ends which this spirit constructs 
into ideals are socially desirable and within the reach of 
human endeavor, and though we may still differ from the 
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avowed internationalist upon minor questions of fact, our 
concession nevertheless amounts to a practical surrender 
of the adverse position. We are then no longer opponents 
of the movement, but only of its more particular demands. 

What, then, is this central viewpoint, or habit of thought, 
which is the spring of activities so significant? Lecky has 
very aptly termed it ‘‘rationalistic,’’ and in one of the 
concluding chapters of the work devoted to the history of 
its origin and first manifestations he has made the pregnant 
observation that its transforming influence would, in the 
course of time, play upon and modify every established 
institution of society. The statement has now passed 
into a truism, and we tread upon well worn ground when 
we point out the essential connection between the attitude 
which decisively triumphed over the theocratic ideals of 
the Middle Ages and the political absolutism of the later 
centuries, and that which now challenges on an international 
scale, and more fundamentally than ever before, every end 
toward which a society moved by unregulated instincts 
would carry us. But when we attempt to reduce this 
spirit to a dead formula, we find that it eludes our most 
persistent efforts, and that a definition can no more exhaust 
its real essence than can an epigram exhaust a living per- 
sonality. The difficulty is an insuperable one; recast our 
formule as we may, they leave one cold and unconvinced, 
and with a feeling of the utter inability of intellect to deal 
directly with life. Take for example Taine’s famous 
reduction of Goethe’s message to the phrase, Learn to 
know yourself and things in general. How trivial and 
commonplace it seems to a mind which has not drunk of 
the great secrets hidden in Faust and Wilhelm Meister! 
How pregnant and suggestive to one who is able to fill the 
empty outline with the meanings with which Goethe has 
enriched his heart and mind! And in the same way, though 
on a larger scale, one who has become acquainted with that 
habit of thought which now dominates the international- 
istic movement, through the works of Lecky, Bentham, the 
Mills, Paine, Stephen, Rousseau, and in fact every writer 
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of genius for the past few generations, feels how vague and 
unimpressive must all his formule be when placed beside 
the living fact. It was Eliot, I believe, who in her review 
of Lecky’s history of the origin and first phases of rational- 
ism, complained that the author had constantly made use 
of the phrase “‘the spirit of the age” without giving it any 
precise significance. This was unjust. For Lecky’s whole 
attempt was to fill the concept with meaning, and one 
might as well have asked him to define it as to define an 
autumn sunset, a poetic thought or a rhapsody of Liszt’s. 
Before such a request the keenest mind stands helpless as 
a child. 

Notwithstanding such obstacles, some attempt must be 
hazarded, in order that the real meaning of the movement 
which we have called internationalism may be fixed, 
however imperfectly, in the reader’s thought. In one way 
we have a decided advantage over the first great historian 
of the development. The generation in which he wrote 
furnished to the world by far the ablest interpreters and 
defenders of reason’s values since the Renaissance; and 
since that time, the aims and purposes of the creed’s 
adherents have become translucently clear. We have 
seen, for instance, tentative steps taken toward the forma- 
tion of an international labor union, whose avowed function 
would be to regulate the policies of nations in conformity 
with the interests, economic, moral and intellectual, of 
the present generation; we have witnessed a world-wide 
struggle engendered by the failure of a group of nations to 
move away from the old ideals pari passu with others, and 
have seen, as the direct issue of this conflict, the formal 
adoption by representatives of many large powers of aims 
directly antagonistic to those advocated by imperialists; 
and we have also perceived the first two transient ends of 
the movement, the separation of church and state and the 
recognition of the right of all individuals to participate on 
equal terms in the conduct of the government, definitively 
established in countries, which, united, are able to direct 
the activities of the entire world. Nor have other signifi- 
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cant signs been wanting. The entrance of organized labor 
into politics; the recent manifestation on the part of our 
industrial leaders of a readiness to abandon old ideas in 
favor of the new; the spiritual awakening of religious 
institutions to the need of broader ethics and less rigid 
dogmas; the startling drop in the birth rate in France and 
England; the universal feeling that all races make dis- 
tinctive contributions to the world’s progress, and that 
their integrity must be preserved against the destructive 
influence of more powerful types; the renunciation of the 
principle of laissez faire and the qualified adoption of the 
principle that the true function of government is to act 
as a directive, regulative power in the body social; all 
these phenomena point unmistakably to a world-wide 
growth away from the values reared by unregulated in- 
stincts, and show that the influence of rationalism is steadily 
transforming every institution once regarded as final. 
And enriched by such experiences, we can undertake, 
without effrontery, to trace the essential points of difference 
between the purposes of nationalism and those of its rival. 
The exposition, however, must necessarily be diagrammatic 
in the extreme. 

It has frequently been remarked that reason is essen- 
tially individualistic; that it relates everything to concrete, 
living men, and boldly postulates that evolutionary proc- 
esses are meaningless unless their accomplished ends 
include the promotion of human happiness. The observa- 
tion is abundantly illustrated in modern literature. J. S. 
Mill assumes it as a self-evident truth; Bentham trans- 
forms it into a Greatest Happiness Principle; Locke asserts 
that the end of government is the good of mankind; Paine, 
in his “Rights of Man,” finds incomprehensible Burke’s 
faltering defence of man’s duty to his race. The belief in 
this theory drives Rousseau to a mad revolt against civili- 
zation; Spencer accepts it as unquestionable, and takes as 
his ideal a state of society in which the interests of the 
individual will coincide with the interests of all; it is 
formally enshrined in our own Declaration of Independence, 
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and has just recently been restated by President Wilson 
as a truth from which no one can dissent. 

Furthermore, our modern reading of the meaning of the 
Reformation leads us to the same conclusion. In this, as 
in the political and religious rationalism into which it 
quickly developed, we can now discern the fundamental 
assumption to be that the individual is the only legitimate 
social unit, and that his reason, corrected and confirmed 
by the reasonings of others, and thus, so to speak, built up 
into a social intellect, is competent to direct society to its 
highest ends. This was the premise which Paine main- 
tained against Burke in their beautifully developed debate 
on the French Revolution, and Burke, instinctively seizing 
upon it as the ultimate ground of the antagonism, frankly 
and finely declared that ‘‘instead of casting away our old 
prejudices, we cherish them to a very considerable degree, 
and, to take more shame to ourselves, we cherish them 
because they are prejudices (the italics are my own); and 
the longer they have lasted and the more generally they 
have prevailed, the more we cherished them.’”’ Contrast 
this with the penetrating observation of Hugo, probably 
the greatest of all radicals: ‘‘It is a peculiarity of instinct 
that it can be troubled, thrown out, and routed. If not, 
it would be superior to intelligence, and the brute would 
have a better light than man.” The issue could not be 
more sharply drawn; both statements touch rock-bottom, 
and in them we have potentially all the difference between 
a Hugo and a Burke, a Rousseau and a Carlyle, or, to 
bring the antagonism nearer to our own times, between 
Professor Cramb and Norman Angell, Chesterton and H. G. 
Wells. 

Now, if we examine in this light the major values which 
sway the minds of internationalists, we shall find that they, 
too, are sharply distinguished from all others by their 
imperative insistence upon the supreme importance of the 
individual and his happiness, as well as by the fact that 
they all implicitly affirm the superiority of reason’s to 
instinct’s ends. When one’s mind passes over the bound- 
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ary lines of races, it does not come to rest in some vague 
idea of a universal humanity; on the contrary it recoils 
back upon its object, disintegrates races into concrete 
persons, and frames a concept of duty which includes the 
future only so far as its welfare can be harmonized with the 
happiness of the present. Those who have read Norman 
Angell’s work “The Great Illusion” with care must have 
been impressed by the fact that it revolves almost entirely 
around this central conception. At no time does he ask 
whether the English race, or the German race, or the 
human race, is enriched by the results of conquest? Would 
a single German or a single Englishman be richer or more 
happy? is his persistent inquiry, and his answer, the only 
answer that can be rationally given, is, of course, the 
negative. The same individualistic viewpoint pervades 
and informs Barbusse’s “‘ Under Fire”’ ; a work from which no 
one can rise without a sickening feeling that man is help- 
lessly floundering on stormy seas, at odds with destiny. 
What, he asks indignantly, is the meaning of the phrase 
“national aspirations’ in this world where nations consist 
of an artificial amalgam of races residing within the map 
made lines of a frontier? Do not lines of social cleavage, 
deeper and more impassable than any others, cut across all 
nations? Has not the workingman of America more in 
common with the workingman of France than he has with 
the American philosopher or financier? And what earthly 
difference can it make to an existing individual whether 
the race which inhabits his country ten thousand years 
from to-day be his own, or French, or Anglo-Saxon, or 
Slavic? 

Commonplace as such inquiries seem to be, they are so 
only to one who has not measured the chasm by which 
they are separated from the thoughts which now sway the 
world. And yet surely it must be evident that a line of 
reasoning which starts from the premise that the individual 
is the ultimate social unit is bound to develop important 
differences from one which assumes the race to be tran- 
scendent. Given the latter, and though we may qualify the 
Vol. XXX.—No. 3 3 
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legitimacy of our national activities by the assertion that 
they should be subordinated to the welfare of the world, 
our final conclusion, the one which reigns over our conduct, 
will always be that, when a conflict arises between our 
national ideals and the impartial thought of mankind, the 
only arbiter of the dispute can be the sword. Given the 
former, admitted to its fullest implications, and the only 
logical conclusion can be that any racial differences are 
trivial and subordinate when placed beside the fact of our 
common humanity. The antagonism is ultimate, and any 
compromise between the two viewpoints must be based 
upon expediency, and, therefore, be transient. 

Nevertheless, it is not right to say with Benjamin Kidd 
that this movement, which we may now call ‘“‘international 
individualism,”’ seeks to place all the meaning of evolu- 
tionary processes in the present. Rather, it is attempting 
to reconcile the interests of the present with those of the 
future; it asks where social forces, engendered by unregu- 
lated instincts, are driving us, and is not content with the 
vague answer that, because past progress has been the 
resultant of certain factors, future progress must also de- 
pend upon the same. That is the crux of the question, and 
no apotheosis of evolution can furnish us with a satisfac- 
tory answer. Adherents of the movement admit that we 
owe a duty to the future, but they also claim that this 
duty should not rob the present of its rights to life and 
happiness. And they seriously question whether the 
fortune we are now engaged in building up for our descend- 
ants is the very best we could bequeath to them. They 
believe, indeed, that in asserting our own rights, in refusing 
to allow our personalities to be totally absorbed by an 
abstract race, we are bringing about the only rational 
reconciliation of our interests as individuals, as Americans 
or Frenchmen, and as members of the human race, with 
the interests of the future. In proof of this they point, 
first of all, to Socialism. 

This inner significance of this latter movement has been 
so obscured by its avowed defenders that it is impossible 
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to do more than throw out a few suggestions. They talk 
at one time of a society moved forward by a bitter class 
struggle, and at another of the generally accepted theory 
that society is an evolving organism; they speak of forces 
which are tending to submerge the individual consciousness 
in the social, and defend a platform so intensely individual- 
istic that it might have been written by Paine or Rousseau; 
their ideals are at once a super-state and a sort of abstract 
essence of humanity. Purposes and aims absolutely 
irreconcilable abound in the shape of party dogmas to such 
an extent that the real meaning of the socialistic movement 
has almost been lost sight of. It is impossible to rescue it 
from this confusion in a few words. 

Taken in its vaguer sense, Socialism is a fast-moving 
evolution of thought and feeling away from the values 
created by the instincts we have previously examined 
toward those created by reason. Its real purpose is, thus, 
not to create a leaderless society, but to put in the fore- 
ground ethical and intellectual values which have been 
lost sight of; that is, to organize the race around the idea 
that the production of full and rich personalities constitutes 
the only intelligible end of evolution. The economic 
consequence of this would be a retardation of the rate of 
industrial progress, not only because of the operation of 
psychological restraints on the birth rate, but also because 
the freeing of a people from the tyranny of exclusively 
pursued economic ends would necessarily put a stop to 
the reckless expenditure of energy which has characterized 
the past. This is the admitted result when such a change 
of values takes place in the life of an individual; it cannot 
be otherwise when the same phenomenon occurs on a racial 
scale. 

A state organized around this purpose could not, however, 
defend itself for more than two or three generations against 
more prolific types, pursuing contrary ideals. Conse- 
quently, the socialistic movement becomes an integral 
part of the world development toward universal peace; 
not only because its complete success is conditioned by the 
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international acceptance of its values, but also because 
world peace in turn depends upon the formal embodiment 
of those values in the institutions of all great nations. 
This does not involve, as some Socialists have presumed, 
that we must discard the nation as an active unit in society; 
only that it shall manifest itself in such a way that it will 
at all times function for the good of mankind, as generally 
recognized, by making its prime aim the production of 
complete and rounded personalities. Thus understood, 
evolution becomes a process by which individuals pass 
from primitive anarchy and communism, through societies 
so highly organized that they practically crush all personal- 
ity, into a fuller freedom. If orthodox Socialism seems 
many times to deny this truth, it is merely because its 
aims are still obscure to most of its adherents. Maturity 
will bring a clearer vision. 

We may now define the issue between nationalism and 
internationalism more sharply. All these collateral move- 
ments of which we have spoken—toward peace, toward 
the accentuation of intellectual and moral values, toward 
fewer and better babies, toward a new concept of duty— 
have this in common; that they are the result of the appli- 
cation of an individualistic viewpoint to the various aspects 
of social life. They have for their chief end the rescuing 
of personality from the crush of social forces by the bringing 
about of some reconciliation between the claims made upon 
man as a member of a particular race, as a member of the 
human race, and as an individual entitled to happiness and 
a certain degree of self-realization; and it is the two latter 
claims that are emphasized against the former. This, let 
us frankly admit, is a purely selfish end; to a sordid mind 
it may even become a sordid end, but noble minds trans- 
figure it into a noble one. The same statement holds, it 
need hardly be said, with regard to the nationalistic set of 
values; so that the controversies which have been waged 
around this point are totally irrelevant to the real issue. 
What ends society shall pursue depend, of course, upon the 
manner in which the individual sees his self-interest, and 
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Lecky has laid bare the real distinction between the motives 
behind the antagonistic movements we are discussing when 
he made use of the phrase ‘enlightened self-interest.” 
Naturally this does not commit one to a belief in the theory 
that man has been pursuing false ends through countless 
centuries; a Rousseau or Paine was defensible only before 
Darwin and Spencer. And we can to-day clearly under- 
stand that the purposes of Rationalism have been legiti- 
mized only by the international character of the develop- 
ment toward them. 

Nevertheless, it remains strictly true that the magnifi- 
cent sacrifices which marked the evolution of races in the 
past have been mostly involuntary, the results of the coer- 
cion of conditions engendered by the play of individual 
aims. Man, therefore, need be neither more nor less selfish 
in order to accept the aims of internationalism; he need 
only be more enlightened as to his own interests and thus 
more amenable to the influence of remoter considerations. 
We might as well speak of the altruistic qualities which led 
the primitive savages to organize, as to talk of a higher 
Christianity, manifested in conduct, being necessary for 
the success of internationalism. Obviously all that is 
required is the evolution of mental structures that are able 
to perceive the sacrifices involved in a society driven 
onwards by unregulated instincts and to modify their con- 
duct accordingly. And if the inevitable consequence of 
this would be the taking of some of the meaning of evolu- 
tionary processes out of the future and placing it in the 
present, that is only what must be expected of a highly 
self-conscious society. In the past our instincts rightly 
made us the unwitting servants of the future; modern 
conditions make it possible for us to reshape our purposes, 
without proving traitor to our duty. That, concretely, 
is the ultimate justification of internationalism, considered 
in all its manifold and varying aspects. 

The great defender of British Imperialism, in what is 
probably the most magnificent defence of war ever written, 
has finely stated: 
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Thus the great part which war has played in human history, in art, 
in poetry, is not, as Rousseau maintains, an arraignment of the human 
‘heart, not necessarily the blason of human depravity, but a testimony 
to man’s limitless capacity for devotion to other ends than existence for 
existence’s sake—his pursuit of an ideal perpetually. 


This is inexpressibly beautiful; the interpretation by a 
noble mind of a past which has too often been given over 
to the sordid and superficial! Yet, after all, it leaves 
unanswered the two penetrating questions of international- 
ism: Are the aims of war any longer defensible? Will 
man submit to the conscious sacrifices which a state 
organized around an affirmative answer demands of him, 
not only on the battlefield but also in the peaceful pursuits 
of life, when the interests of the present are seen to lie 
clearly in another direction? One is inclined to think that 
the history of the past two hundred years furnishes a 
decisive answer. Above all, the ideals for which four 
great civilizations recently fought have been formally 
declared by their representatives to be those of world 
peace; and while I do not believe that we can now safely 
accept those ideals in their fullest implications, the 
goal is visible on the horizon. No single generation has 
ever made such large strides toward it as we have, for we 
have proved our right to travel on the road which leads to 
it by a devotion which has never been surpassed. 

GeorGce V. KRacnat. 

NraGarRA Fats, N. Y. 





BOLSHEVISM. 


BOLSHEVISM: ITS RISE, DECLINE, AND—FALL? 
VICTOR 8. YARROS. 


*“DRUSSIANISM has been overthrown, discredited and 
destroyed,”’ many liberal-minded people have been 
saying, but the democratic forces of the world are, or soon 
will be, confronted by another formidable and dangerous 
enemy—Bolshevism. We must, therefore, intelligently 
begin preparations for the next world war—war on this 
new foe, war for the defence of democracy and civil liberty. 
It is true that Bolshevism is the bitter foe of democracy 
and liberty, but it is not true that it is a ‘‘new”’ foe, or that 
any special preparations are, or will be, necessary in order 
to oppose and defeat it. Bolshevism is merely one of the 
forms of Prussianism. If Prussianism is really crushed, 
then Bolshevism also is crushed, appearances to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. If, on the other hand, Bolshevism 
is a foe to reckon with, then Prussianism is still alive and 
full of vigor. 

Prussianism has not yet been crushed, but the liberal 
and democratic forces in the world have the opportunity 
and the power to destroy it. It is being destroyed, but 
only as fast and as surely as genuine democracy, liberty 
and justice are being established and made secure. Bol- 
shevism is being undermined and destroyed by the same 
means and the same operations. We are not called upon 
to carry on two wars, or to fight on two fronts; the war on 
Prussianism is also a war on Bolshevism. 

It is the purpose of this paper to justify the foregoing 
affirmations. This involves an inquiry into the rise, 
decline and fall—yes, the absolutely certain fall—of Rus- 
sian Bolshevism. Whatever superficial and ill-informed 
parlor or other ‘“‘reds”’ may say, or think they think, 
about Bolshevism, the fact is that it is already an absolute 
failure, and that its days, in any scientific, fundamental 
sense, are known to be numbered, notwithstanding the 
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military and political successes of the Soviet government. 
Incidentally we shall distinguish between Bolshevism and 
what is loosely called, especially by hostile critics, ‘‘Soviet- 
ism,” which is not synonymous with the former term at all. 
We shall distinguish between the essential and the non- 
essential or accidental features of Bolshevism, and perhaps 
remove certain misconceptions which account for the 
recent panic among some American officials which led to 
undiscriminating attacks on ‘‘radicals”’ of various types 
and which treated all Russian revolutionists in this country 
as dangerous ‘‘reds.”’ 

The future historian of revolutionary movements will 
have little difficulty in accounting for the rise and fall of 
Russian Bolshevism. The Bolshevist leaders themselves 
have furnished ample material whereon to base a firm, 
balanced judgment. Bolshevism is condemned out of its 
own mouth. It is condemned, further, by the very author- 
ity which it has falsely claimed to follow—that of Marx and 
his school of economics. It is condemned by the teachings 
of living Socialists of reputation and ability. It is con- 
demned by the pre-war and pre-revolutionary writings of 
Mr. Lenin himself, the schoolmaster and intellectual leader 
of Bolshevism. Bolshevism, scientifically speaking, never 
had a leg to stand on, and the thoughtful, cultivated 
Socialists should have been among the first to disavow it. 
Only amazing ignorance of Russian history, Russian 
literature, Russian economic, social and educational condi- 
tions, accounts for the foolish sympathy which certain 
American radicals and Socialists have expressed for the 
insensate Bolshevik experiment in the primitive, backward, 
illiterate, divided and disorganized Slav hinterland of 
western Europe. 

Nothing is more ludicrous and puerile than the notion 
that, while Bolshevism is impossible and undesirable in 
England, Germany, Belgium, France and America, it may, 
nevertheless, be ‘‘good for Russia.”” The real student 
of Socialist or radical economics and philosophy knows that 
exactly the reverse statement would be consonant with 
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such economics and philosophy. Bolshevism, if possible 
at all, may be deemed possible in highly developed indus- 
trial countries, where labor is organized, disciplined, 
conscious of its responsibilities as well as of its opportunities 
and interests, and where the consolidation and concentra- 
tion of industrial power has proceeded far enough to render 
“socialization” of at least the basic, important industries 
a comparatively simple matter. That Russia, with her 
predominantly rural, peasant population, her crude and 
slight industrial development, her ignorant urban workmen, 
her dependence on foreign brains, technique and capital, 
and her small, ineffective ‘‘intelligencia’—that Russia 
could hope to lead the West in establishing Marxian 
Socialism, or Lenin Communism, is so fantastic and irra- 
tional an idea that a few years ago no Socialist organ or 
teacher of any pretension to weight or authority would 
have stopped even to discuss it. It would have been 
dismissed as an absurd idea conceived in complete igno- 
rance of the elements of Socialist economics and Socialist 
interpretation of social evolution. 

Let us quote a few sentences from the Socialist Bible, 
Marx’s ‘‘Capital”’: 

Along with the constantly diminishing number of magnates of capital, 
who usurp and monopolize all the advantages of this transformation [the 
application of science to industry, the socialization of the form of pro- 
duction through indirect co-operation, the internationalization of exchange 
and trade, etc.] grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery and exploita- 
tion; but with this too grows the revolt of the working class, a class always 
increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, organized by the very 
mechanism of the process of capitalistic production itself. The monopoly 
of capital becomes a fetter upon the mode of production which has sprung 
up and flourished along with and under it. Centralization of the means 
of production and socialization of labor at last reach a point where they 
become incompatible with the capitalist integument. This integument is 
burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property sounds. 

Capitalist production begets, with the inexorability of a law of nature, 
its own negation.—Vol. 1, pp. 836-837. 

Whenever a certain maturity is reached, one definite social form is dis- 
carded and displaced by another. The time for the coming of this crisis 
is announced by the depth and breadth of the contradictions and antago- 
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nisms, which separate the conditions of distribution, and with them the 
definite historical form of the corresponding conditions of production, from 
the productive forces, their productivity and the development of their 
agencies. A conflict then arises between the material development of 
production and its social form.—Vol. 3, last page. 


Here is a quotation from the Manifesto of the Com- 
munist party, written by Marx and F. Engels: 


The advance of industry, whose involuntary promoter is the bour- 
geoisie, replaces the isolation of the laborers, due to competition, by their 
revolutionary combination, due to socialism. 


And here is a quotation from ‘‘A Summary of the 
Principles of Socialism,” written by H. M. Hyndman and 
William Morris, and signed by all the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Democratic Federation of 
Great Britain: 

We in England have arrived at the completest economic development. 
Our example, therefore, will guide and encourage the world. 

Only by collective superintendence of production and exchange, only by 
the scientific organisation of labor at home and supply of markets abroad, 
can our present anarchy be put an end to and a better system be allowed 
to grow up. . . . The very increase of companies, the very develop- 
ment of state management now going on, point out clearly the lines of 
necessary progress. (Italics mine in all the quotations.) 


The foregoing quotations, which, of course, could be 
multiplied indefinitely from standard Socialist literature, 
classical and contemporary, sufficiently demonstrate the 
essential unsoundness and folly of Russian Bolshevism, 
which never was anything else than perverted, misapplied 
Marxian Socialism ‘‘in a hurry,’—Socialism prematurely 
and ruthlessly forced by fanatics and doctrinaires on a 
totally unprepared country, under conditions that, to sane 
minds, made any measure of success utterly impossible. 


THE Evo.LuTion oF BOLSHEVISM. 


Let us next trace the history of Russian Bolshevism and 
attempt to account for the tragic episode. 

It is, perhaps, not generally understood in the West that 
in Russia, since the era of reform under Alexander II, 
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practically every progressive or radical, and certainly 
every revolutionist, called himself a Socialist. Russia 
has had neither an individualist, anarchist, nor liberal 
movement of any importance. The exceptional person- 
alities—like Bakounin, the anarchist, or Kropotkin, the 
anarchist-communist, or Professor Gradowsky, the liberal 
—only emphasized the prevailing tendencies to which they 
were in opposition. For several decades in Russia to say, 
“T am a radical” was to say, ‘‘I am a Socialist.” Why? 
To explain this fact, one must have considerable knowl- 
edge of Russian history. Suffice it to say that the Russian 
Village Mir and the Russian Artiel (co-operative wage 
workers’ society) have long been regarded as institutions 
socialistic in character, institutions that readily lent them- 
selves to the changes necessary to convert them to complete 
Socialist uses. For decades many Russian thinkers and 
revolutionists maintained that their country could be spared 
many of the bitter struggles and sanguinary collisions which 
capitalist Western Europe was apparently destined to 
undergo in the process of transition to Socialism. While 
Russia could not exactly ‘‘skip,” or fully avoid, the stage 
of capitalism, in the opinion of these thinkers, she could 
reasonably expect to shorten it considerably, to profit by 
Europe’s experience and build on her own broad, national 
and democratic foundations. That the whole civilized 
world was marching fast toward Socialism, the Russian 
radicals assumed as a fact and never thought of questioning. 

In the course of political development the Russian 
Socialists split. The Social-Democratic party was formed, 
and its tenets and methods diverged more and more from 
those of the Socialist-Revolutionists. The principal dif- 
ferences between these two parties were these: 

The Socialist-Revolutionists’ platform was simple— 
“Land and Liberty.”” This meant land for the peasants 
and city workers, with or without compensation to private 
owners—though without compensation to the Church and 
the Crown for the lands they possessed—and civil, religious 
and other liberty, in the Western sense, for the whole 
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population of Russia. The nationalization or socialization 
of the land was not to be forced, but in every way encour- 
aged, the semi-Socialist Mir being used and developed 
gradually along Socialistic lines. The peasant landowners 
were not to be expropriated in obedience to any dogma, 
but they were to be educated to appreciate the Mir and its 
possibilities. Concern for the peasants, indeed, led to the 
Socialist-Revolutionists being called ‘‘Peasantists.’”’ The 
party made steady headway among the rural population 
of Central Russia and by some was incorrectly described 
as a peasant party. Constitutional liberty was highly 
prized and always emphasized by this party as the condi- 
tion precedent to any other solid, lasting reform. It was 
willing to use terror as a means of forcing the blind, reac- 
tionary autocracy and bureaucracy to grant a constitution 
with all the basic political rights and immunities that 
implied. Liberty, or free institutions generally, were, 
however, to be utilized as the means of establishing social- 
ism in industry by legislation, education and all other 
constitutional methods. 

The Social-Democrats called themselves scientific and 
practical. They claimed to be the true disciples of Marx. 
They made their appeal to the city proletariat, as well as to 
the poorest elements of the peasantry who had so little land 
that they were forced to eke out of a living by seeking 
employment in factories during the winter season. The 
richer peasants, the professional classes and the intellec- 
tuals were severally regarded by the Social-Democrats 
as enemies of the social revolution. 

The idea that Russia, by reason of her Mir, her Artiel, 
her semi-socialist traditions, could hope largely to escape 
the capitalist phase of evolution, or to shorten it, was 
definitely abandoned by the Social-Democrats as Utopian, 
sentimental and non-evolutional. Lenin, the leader of the 
Social-Democrats, vigorously assailed this old notion and 
insisted that capitalism was the necessary preliminary to 
Socialism in Russia, as elsewhere, and that the part of wis- 
dom for the true Socialist was to co-operate with evolution 
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by accelerating the trend toward capitalism. The Rus- 
sian Mir, with the communal ownership of land, was, 
according to Lenin, a nuisance, an obstacle to progress. 
Let the tendencies to peasant proprietorship, as well as to 
big landed estates, be encouraged rather than resisted. 
Capitalism contains the seed of its own destruction, and 
the enlightened, ‘‘objective’’ Socialist has no quarrel with 
capitalism per se, so long as it unconsciously paves the way 
to Socialism by creating, educating and organizing the 
proletariat, as well as by consolidating industry and making 
it ripe for ultimate socialization on Marxian lines. 

For a decade or more the Social-Democratic party fought 
the Socialist-Revolutionists vigorously on these issues. 
But during this period differences of opinion developed 
within the Social-Democratic party itself. These differ- 
ences finally caused a split. The majority faction called 
itself Bolsheviki—this being Russian for ‘‘the majority”’ 
—and the minority faction became known as Mensheviki— 
again, this being Russian for ‘“‘the minority element.” 
The principal issue between these two wings of the same 
party related to the treatment of the richer peasant and 
the ‘‘intellectuals.’”” The Mensheviki had, and have now, 
more in common with the Socialist-Revolutionists than 
with the Bolsheviki. 

While the autocratic régime, but slightly tempered by 
the reforms of the disturbed period that followed the 
crushing defeat of Russia’s military and naval forces in the 
war with Japan, continued to suppress and stifle free dis- 
cussion of Russia’s needs and problems, the indicated dif- 
ferences of radical opinion could not be explained to the 
uneducated Russians in popular language. Scientific works 
for and against Marxian, or Bolshevik, economics were 
produced, published and read even in Russia; but they 
were intended for a very small minority. It was a criminal 
offence even to belong to the Social-Democratic or the 
Socialist-Revolutionist party, and the adherents of either 
of these parties that managed to get themselves elected to 
the Duma enjoyed few and limited opportunities of ex- 
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pounding their views. Many of them were arrested and 
tried for treason. Their addresses in the Duma could not 
be printed in any newspaper outside of Petrograd—and 
the addresses could not always appear in the newspapers of 
the capital, the very seat of the Duma. 

The world war came, the autocracy and bureaucracy of 
Russia once more revealed their miserable inefficiency 
and their corruption and infamy. The revolution of 1917 
was inevitable. It was not the result of underground 
plots or activities. It was a mass movement. The peas- 
ants were as ready for it as were the city workers. Autoc- 
racy was hopelessly discredited. If any of the conservative 
or moderate or liberal statesmen, or members of the Duma, 
indulged, at the time of the ‘‘political’’ revolution of 
March, 1917, the hope of saving the Autocracy, or the 
economic system on which it in part rested, they were 
gravely mistaken, strangely blind. Under no circumstances 
would it have been possible by any combination of groups, 
or by any stratagems, to prevent the political revolution 
from gradually assuming the character and complexion of 
a social revolution. All apologies for the blunders and 
excesses of Bolshevism that are based on the distinction 
between the ‘‘political revolution’ that the bourgeoisie 
and the intellectuals contemplated and favored, and the 
social revolution that the interests of the peasants and 
wage workers demanded, and which the Bolsheviki alone, 
forsooth, were determined to bring about, are simply 
untrue and unsound. They may deceive the ignorant 
foreign radicals who “‘are not Bolshevik, but’’—they have 
not deceived intelligent Russians or foreign students of 
Russian history and Russian conditions. 

To quote at this point from a letter of Prince P. Kropot- 
kin, the Russian savant and revolutionist, to George 
Brandes: 

You know how criminal! toward all social progress in Europe 
was, in my opinion, the attitude of those who worked to disorganize the 
Russian power of resistance—which prolonged the war by a year, gave us & 
German invasion under cover of a treaty, and cost seas of blood to prevent 
victorious Germany from crushing Europe under its imperial boot. 
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If Kropotkin had thought that the revolution of March, 
1917, would remain merely political—that is, superficial 
and limited to forms of government and slight attempts 
at ameliorating the lot of the masses—he would not 
condemn the Bolshevik attitude toward the Allies and the 
war as ‘‘criminal toward all social progress.””’ It was in 
truth criminal because it retarded social progress instead of 
accelerating it. 

But to resume the narrative. The first revolutionary or 
provisional government of Russia was not sufficiently 
radical or representative. It did not last and could not 
have lasted. The Lvov cabinet, although it planned and 
even undertook many important reforms, did not command 
the confidence of the militant radical elements or of the 
suspicious and expectant peasantry whose one thought 
was—Land at last. This fact necessitated the reorgani- 
zation of the ministry and the appointment of a Socialist, 
Kerensky, as premier. The Kerensky cabinet was not 
strong in personnel, but it was sufficiently radical and 
representative. The Bolshevik indictments of it, when 
closely examined by persons entitled to express opinions on 
the subjects, lack substance or foundation of fact. The 
Kerensky cabinet would have wrestled earnestly with the 
land problem, the factory problem and the other economic 
problems of Russia. Weak ministers would have made 
way for bold and courageous ones. But the alliance with 
the Entente would have been continued, end Russia would 
have stayed in the war, doing little, perhaps, in the field, 
but furnishing invaluable moral support to the Allied 
cause and helping to undermine Prussianism. 

The Bolshevik campaign against the Kerensky govern- 
ment was a campaign of doctrinaires and fanatics, of self- 
styled internationalists, ruthless enemies of capitalism, of 
‘bourgeois’ policies and half-way measures. The Bolshevik 
leaders believed that the great social revolution, that was 
to overthrow all bourgeois and capitalistic systems, in- 
cluding what they called the sham democracy of America, 
was at hand, and that it was their bounden duty and un- 
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precedented privilege to give the old order the coup de grace 
and usher in the Marxian Socialist system. What they 
themselves had said and written concerning Russia’s 
backwardness and unpreparedness for Socialism was for- 
gotten or dismissed as irrelevant and inapplicable to 
the unforeseen situation. Russia, the Bolshevik leaders 
thought, happened to find herself at the head of an inter- 
national procession. Leadership had been thrust upon her; 
she was not to remain long in a dangerous, though splendid, - 
isolation. The revolution would spread with amazing 
rapidity. Italy, France, Germany, Austria, Hungary were 
on the eve of tremendous upheavals. The prospects were 
glorious; to hesitate, then, would be criminal. 

Only as regards Britain and the United States did the 
Bolshevik doctrinaires admit some anxious doubts. Lenin 
himself, the schoolmaster of Bolshevism, was frank enough 
to recognize the strength and stability of capitalism in 
these two countries. They might resist the inevitable for 
some time and cause certain complications. But, of course, 
Russia would not be the only victim of such complications. 
At any rate, the anticipated resistance of England and 
America, the last strongholds of capitalism and plutocracy, 
should not deter Russia from crossing the Rubicon and 
sounding the trumpet to rally those nations that were 
ready for the final contest with the bankrupt social order! 

We know what the course of developments has been. 
Hungary—or, rather, Budapest and its immediate hinter- 
land—tried Bolshevism for a short time. A triple crisis, 
and particularly the fierce opposition of the peasant popu- 
lation and the middle classes, put an end to that experi- 
ment. Germany and Austria had short-lived revolutions, 
but Bolshevism hardly ventured to show its head in either 
country. Lenin and his associates now frankly admit 
that the social revolution in western Europe has somehow 
been checked and postponed. The German Social-Demo- 
crats, instead of holding out hope and encouragement to 
Bolshevism, are disavowing even the purpose of under- 
taking limited experiments in Marxian Socialism. All they 
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are contemplating is the enforcement of some legislation 
giving the wage-workers a voice in the management of 
industry. The fear of militarist and monarchical reaction 
is profound and widespread in Germany. The republican 
and democratic régime is frail and insecure. Advanced 
as German industry is, the German workmen, organized 
and unorganized, are not ready to take over the industries 
and manage them efficiently. The middle class has not 
disappeared, nor has it been reduced to negligible propor- 
tions. To attempt too much, under the circumstances 
facing the Socialist minority, is to court complete failure 
and triumphant counter-revolution. 

Even in Italy, where for many months the unrest in the 
army and the disaffection among the wage workers ap- 
peared to threaten revolution, the sympathy with Bol- 
shevism is purely platonic. The Italian Socialists, judging 
by the tactics and attitude of the 156 Socialist deputies in 
the national parliament, are aware that the country will 
not support extreme measures. The Catholics, the lib- 
erals, the independents and the minor groups, though 
weak when divided, would, if driven to unite by the menace 
of expropriation and communism, find sufficient strength 
to make a successful defence of private property and civil 
liberty. The solid Socialist delegation in the Italian par- 
liament is not pressing any radical measures, being content 
to await the logic of events, meantime accepting small 
concessions from the bourgeois and nationalist government. 

Since, then, there is to be no world social revolution in 
the immediate or near future, and since the Lenin-Trotzky 
summons is to fall on deaf ears, what are the prospects of 
Bolshevism in Russia? 

Let one of the Bolshevik leaders, Max Litvinoff, who has 
been negotiating with the small Baltic states as well as with 
diplomatic agents of England and Scandinavian govern- 
ments, answer this crucial question. In a statement pub- 
lished by him at Stockholm, Litvinoff said: 

At present we are compelled to take a temporary transitory middle 
course between capitalism and communism. Full communism is possible 
Vol. XXX.—No. 3 4 
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only if other countries accept the same economic basis. They will either 
follow our example, or if Russia is before her time she will have to revert to 


capitalism. 

The Bolshevik leaders know full well now that ‘‘ Russia 
is before her time”’ and that ‘‘she will have to revert to 
capitalism.”’ There is not a single intelligent, sober- 
minded observer who, after a study of the economic, social 
and moral conditions in Russia, has not reached this con- 
clusion. Thus the able correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, a faithful and consistent organ of genuine English 
liberalism, wrote recently in summing up his personal 
impressions of Russia: ‘‘The Bolsheviks set out to estab- 
lish communism; in this they have failed.” They have 
failed utterly in the villages, for the peasants would fight 
like tigers against state ownership and control of the land. 
The Bolshevik land policy collapsed at the first touch of 
reality, of peasant psychology. Land is private property 
in Russia, and will remain such for decades, at least. To 
what extent the Bolshevik doctrines have already been 
modified in the banks, factories, mines and stores which 
were confiscated after the coup of November, 1917, the 
outside world is not fully informed. But that compromises 
and concessions have been made to the bourgeois intellec- 
tuals, to the unregenerate captains of industry whose 
services were indispensable, is denied by no one. That 
more concessions are expected, and indeed promised, is 
also generally known. 

Russia’s natural resources have scarcely been touched, 
and she has no capital with which to develop them. Ameri- 
can and British capital is openly sought by Bolshevik 
chiefs, and all manner of franchises and grants are as 
openly promised. Foreign capitalists and entrepreneurs 
are to be allowed to carry on business in the ‘‘ capitalistic” 
way—to issue securities, pay interest and dividends, and 
hire workers in the open market, subject only to such 
restrictions as national labor laws may impose. 

It is hardly necessary to labor the point that the bids 
now being made for a reasonable peace with capitalistic 
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countries and for loans and credits by capitalistic syndi- 
cates involve the recognition of the impossibility of adhering 
to communism—or to Marxian Socialism modified by the 
Slav temperament. The Bolshevik leaders know that they 
have failed, and that their ‘‘social revolution” was as 
premature as it was disastrous to Russia. 

In the letter of Prince Kropotkin already quoted from, 
there occurs this sentence: ‘‘The Bolsheviki strive to 
introduce by the dictatorship of a fraction of the Social- 
Democratic party the socialization of the soil, of industry 
and of commerce. Unhappily, the method by which 
they seek to impose in a strongly centralized state a com- 
munism resembling that of Babeuf—thereby paralyzing 
the constructive work of the people—that method makes 
success absolutely impossible, and is paving the way 
to a furious and vicious reaction.” 

This is what thousands of Russian intellectuals, including 
Socialists of several schools, have been saying for two 
years past. This is what the informed and mature Euro- 
pean and American radicals have been saying. The mis- 
directed, hysterical sympathy of certain American self- 
styled radicals and democrats for Bolshevism is a puzzling 
phenomenon. It argues inability to think and to under- 
stand. It argues profound ignorance of the elements of 
revolutionary philosophy and also a certain insincerity and 
intellectual dishonesty. 

Bolshevism is Prussianism, and it must fail exactly as 
Prussianism failed, and for the same reason. Its method 
was fatal, its philosophy anti-democratic, anti-humani- 
tarian, illiberal. 

The future of civilization does not depend on any ‘‘ism 
and the ruthless attempt of a handful of doctrinaires to 
impose Marxian Socialism on Russia was particularly 
fatuous. Eut there can be little doubt of the fact that 
the world-wide Socialist movement, which has undergone 
many changes and is likely to undergo further changes, will 
furnish many hints and ideas to the solution of our social- 
economic problems. There is but little doubt that capi- 


” 
’ 
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talism will ultimately be superseded and replaced by a 
co-operative system of production and distribution, and 
that the wage relation will be replaced by a relation of 
copartnership—a relation that reduces friction to a mini- 
mum and stimulates effort for the common good. If the 
civilized and advanced countries exhibit a disposition to 
adopt co-operation, or what may perhaps be called volun- 
tary Socialism, Russia, with her Mir and Artiel, may con- 
fidently be expected to make rapid progress in that same 
direction. The Bolshevik error was in supposing that 
Russia, under the lash of a dictatorship for the proletariat 
but not of it, could be forced to swallow Marxian Socialism, 
successfully operate its machinery and institutions and thus 
give the world a convincing object lesson. 

Russia will revert to capitalism, but only to renew 
her slow, gradual, evolutional advance toward co-operative 
industry. She will march with, if somewhat behind, 
western Europe and America, but not necessarily very far 
behind. Those of her thinkers were right who have 


maintained that she might shorten the process of trans- 
formation by utilizing her peculiar institutions, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, by studying the developments and 
readjustments of more advanced nations. 


Tue Soviet System. 


But will Bolshevism contrive to save the so-called Soviet 
form of government, which manifestly has no close con- 
nection with communism? The interest in and the admira- 
tion for the Soviet system are not unnatural. The essence 
of that system is ‘‘functional representation,” or, as the 
Guild Socialists of England would put it, ‘‘functional 
democracy.” To the Soviets, local, provincial and central, 
men and women are sent, not because they profess certain 
opinions, or because they belong to certain parties, but 
because they pursue certain vocations or work in certain 
useful industries. This system is supposed to yield a 
better quality of representation, to keep mere politicians, 
windbags and trimmers out of public life, and to make 
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the legislative bodies responsible, efficient, dignified and 
independent. 

We know that the question of improving representative 
government—which at times has broken down even with 
us Americans—has been under discussion for decades; that 
functional representation is not a Bolshevik idea; that 
Anglo-Saxon writers have suggested again and again 
that at least one of the legislative chambers—the Senate, 
with us, for example—should be composed of direct 
representatives of industries, trades, professions and recog- 
nized interests, instead of, as now, of lawyers and pro- 
fessional politicians that are supposed to represent the 
population at large. We know that functional repre- 
sentation has been studied with sympathy along with such 
other means of improving governmental machinery as the 
referendum, the recall, proportional representation, and the 
like. 

There is no reason why Russia should not lead the West 
in experiments with functional representation. True, she 
needs this system less than we do, for her population is 
industrially more homogeneous, and under any plan of 
democratic government her peasants would dominate her 
provincial and national legislative bodies. Still, this 
feature of the Soviet system is not unsound and is fairly 
attractive. It is certain to develop evils and weaknesses 
of its own under normal conditions and severe tests, and 
the present writer is disposed to think that proportional 
representation, plus the referendum and recall, is preferable 
to the strict plan of functional representation. This, 
however, is not the place to argue this point. 

Tosum up: Everything characteristic of Bolshevism is 
wrong, unscientific and impossible. Bolshevism is Prus- 
sianism in another form. It is equally opposed to democ- 
racy, to liberty, to evolution. It is merely the substitu- 
tion of the tyranny of the Agnostic and Socialist Lenin 
for that of the monarchist and orthodox Nicholas Romanoff. 
Lenin is sincere—so was Romanoff. 

The world will not be saved by benevolent tyrants of 
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any school. It will be saved by trial and error under forms 
of government that permit the fullest discussion, the great- 
est freedom for social and economic adventures, for indi- 
vidual and minority departures, and the amplest scope for 
experiments compatible with reasonable stability of the 
social structure. Revolutions, so-called, are incidents and 
accidents. A momentous change—the establishment of 
co-operative industry—comparable only with the transi- 
tion from feudalism to capitalism, is not to be effected by 
explosions of bad temper and anger, though such explosions 
may occur. Just as all ways led to Rome, so in our time 
all ways lead, and will for decades and perhaps centuries 
continue to lead, to co-operative industry and industrial 
democracy. A hundred forces and factors will contribute 
to the great social revolution. The tragic chapter written 
by Bolshevism into the annals of modern society has but 
served to emphasize the futility and absurdity of reform 
under a rigid formula by catastrophic and violent leaps at 
the command of stern and unbending autocrats. 

The Allies, including America, have not known how to 
combat Bolshevism. They have not understood this 
singular phenomenon. They have charged the Bolshevik 
leaders with pro-Germanism, and have adopted measures— 
the blockade, the ‘‘sanitary cordon” of small, anti-Bol- 
shevik principalities, aid to various military dictators and 
counter-revolutionists—that, instead of weakening Bol- 
shevism, have brought it strength and prolonged its life. 
Some of the blunders of the Allied governments may be 
explicable and even natural. But the fact remains that 
Allied policy has not had the effects that were intended. 
Bolshevism cannot be destroyed by bayonets or by block- 
ades. It can be destroyed only by free discussion, by free 
intercourse with the West, by the release of the industrial 
and moral forces within Russia herself that are opposed to 
tyranny and violence. Russia is not Bolshevik and under 
normal conditions Bolshevism would long since have been 
overthrown there. Give Russia goods, capital and vital 
contact with the West, and the whole Bolshevik fabric must 


collapse. 
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Meantime the anti-Bolshevik movement in the United 
States is assuming the character of a panic. Anti-sedition 
laws of the vaguest and most dangerous sort are demanded; 
deportations of ignorant aliens whose foolish talk is un- 
worthy of attention are making martyrs and “‘refugees”’ 
by the hundred. Free speech is menaced, and the post- 
office is being used to create a peace-time censorship of the 
most stupid and intolerable kind. In short, Prussian 
methods are adopted or proposed in democratic America 
to fight Prussianism. Where is our faith in liberty, in 
discussion, in common sense and in the virtue of histori- 
cally developed institutions that on the whole fit our condi- 
tions and our needs and that, despite all crude, silly agita- 
tion, will be modified only so far and so fast as our conditions 
and needs change? 

Democracy has but one enemy—to repeat—and to > fight 
this enemy with anti-democratic weapons is to surrender 
to him. The most searching criticisms of democracy will 
do it infinitely less harm than a single act of injustice toward 
its critics. The advocacy of violence and crime cannot be 
permitted, and the physical-force revolutionists who attack 
officials or individual capitalists may properly be restrained 
or punished. But to suppress the books or the organs of 
radical groups because they advocate communism, anarchy, 
syndicalism, or guild socialism as systems preferable to 
ours is to evince distrust of genuine democracy and to 
violate its basic principles. 

We want and need the opinions of the ‘‘reds,’’ nay of the 
reddest of the reds—provided the expression of opinions 
does not degenerate into the direct encouragement and 
propaganda of crime. 

Victor S. YARROS. 


CuicaGo ScHoou or Civics AND PHILANTHROPY. 
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COMMERCIALIZATION—INCREASING OR 
DECREASING? 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS. 


OMMERCIALIZATION is the increasing subjection 
of any calling or function to the profits motive. 
Normally this motive has a large and legitimate part 
to play in society. To it we appeal in order to call into 
being the myriad forms of industry and commerce neces- 
sary to provide for the wants of the public. Even here, 
however, it may govern only in a general way. In each 
particular transaction it should find counterpoise in the 
desire to keep faith with the patron by supplying only 
honest goods and loyal services. In a bearer of responsi- 
bility, however, such as clergyman, teacher, judge, official, 
artist and journalist, it is expected that lust of gain will be 
quite subordinated to the obligation to render a vital ser- 
vice or discharge an essential function. 

Into the production of a good or a service may enter 
various motives which hold the profits motive in check, 
viz., 1. Pleasure in creative activity; 2. Pride in the 
perfection of one’s product; 3. Accepted standards of 
technical excellence which forbid the putting forth of a 
ware or a service which falls below a certain degree of 
merit; 4. Abhorrence of sham or humbug in one’s work. 
Desire to render loyal service, to market genuine goods; 
5. Solicitude for the welfare of the customer or patron 
prompting one to refuse to supply him with that which 
will disappoint, defraud or harm him; 6. Doing one’s work 
as a service to society. 

There is commercialization when the profits motive gains 
the upper hand of these nobler motives. In case the rela- 





14,e., acting on the principle of Comte: “Every person who lives by any 
useful work should be habituated to regard himself not as an individual 
working for his own private benefit, but as a public functionary working for 
the benefit of society; and to regard his wages of whatever sort as the pro- 
vision made by society to enable him to carry on his labor.” 
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tions between producer and consumer, or between server 
and served, continue in the same intimacy, the profits 
motive will not play a greater réle unless the motives which 
limit it are weakened. In such a case commercialization 
would be the result and proof of moral decay. 

Now, in contemporary society there is no general moral 
decay. Using the ancient test relations as a dial face, the 
onward movement in humanity, sympathy and charity is 
most cheering. In the treatment of children, of women, of 
the aged, of dependents, of convicts, of aliens, of under- 
lings, of the weaker race or class by the stronger race or 
class, the improvement in our times is beyond all question. 
Nor are we in doubt as to the causes of this rapid humaniza- 
tion. With the vanishing of personal encounter, the pass- 
ing of judicial torture, branding, stocks, pillory, whipping 
post and cart’s tail, the renouncing of flogging and keel- 
hauling in the navy, the vanishing of public executions, the 
abandonment of cock-fighting and bear-baiting, the out- 
lawry of prize fighting, the restraining of brutal teamsters, 
the substitution of electricity for the horse, the removal of 
the diseased, maimed and misshapen from the streets to 


public institutions, the feelings are no longer calloused as of 
yore and human good will is able to assert itself with its 
original native force. 

The encroachment of the profits motive in our time is, 
therefore, not chargeable to moral decay. It is a conse- 
quence of certain transformations which have occurred in 
our economic relations: 


i. 


(1) Greater social distance between producer and con- 
sumer: Less and less often nowadays is the user of one’s 
ware a concrete known person to whom one feels a sense of 
responsibility. One’s product passes out into that vague 
mass, the ‘‘public,”’ and there is lost to view. Hence, the 
baker who kneads “‘ chalk and alum and plaster” into his loaf 
may be no miscreant, after all, for he cannot know just who 
will eat that loaf or what gripe it will give him. Only a vil- 
lain would fit out an unsuspecting customer with a life pre- 
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server filled with sawdust instead of cork; but the manufac- 

turers wo a few years ago were found to be equipping 

excursion steamers with these spurious “‘life preservers”’ 

ay have been far from moral monsters. They were sup- 

[ plying their treacherous wares not to men and women, but 
to ‘‘the market.” 

The corporate form of business organization thrusts 
apart producers and consumers. The stockholders on 
whose behalf iniquity is done do not consciously will it. 
It is not their wish that children should be worn out for 
them, or workmen maimed in avoidable industrial acci- 
dents, or consumers defrauded, or the public taste cor- 
rupted. They instigate such wickedness only because they 
know not what they do when they clamor for dividends 
and blindly support the management which has increased 
dividends. Their avarice is reflected in the conduct of the 
business, but not their good will. 

Not only does incorporation take personal responsibility 
out of business relations, but every year sees more savings 
banks, trust companies and insurance companies come 
between industrial concerns and those who provide the 
money. This makes it still more difficult for the con- 
science of the latter to influence the management. 

Nevertheless, when a corporation becomes so large that 
it fills a place in the public eye, it develops a sense of re- 
sponsibility of its own. Its volume of output is so great 
that its products must be well spoken of everywhere. 
Hence, it strives for excellence and sincerity in its goods 
and acts on the maxim, “the satisfied customer is the best 
advertisement.’’ Owing to its conspicuousness it is sen- 
sitive to public opinion. It feels obliged to maintain a 
reputation so good that it can draw into its service men of 
the highest character. Its treatment of labor is so well- 
known among workingmen that if it acquires a bad name 
it will be unable to attract labor of the best quality. 
Therefore, the great corporations take the lead not only in 
square-dealing with the customer, but in looking after the 
safety, health and welfare of their employees. 
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(2) The growing differentiation between principals and 
subordinates: In large concerns the men at the top may 
adopt with impunity greedy policies which they well know 
cannot be carried out without deceit or corruption. They 
would not do such dirty work themselves, but they require 
others to do it. Upon their subordinates they impose the 
obligation to get ‘‘results,’”’ but are very careful not to 
learn of the crooked means by which alone the ‘‘results”’ 
they insist on may be obtained. The veins of business like 
the veins of the body have valves, their purpose being to 
check the return flow to the principals of knowledge of the 
odious practices and the blistering tirades to which the 
policies they insist on give rise. Safe behind their cordon of 
underlings they instigate crimes which they lack the nerve 
to commit in the open. 

(3) The increasing prominence of capital in the practice 
of an art or profession tends to subordinate artistic or pro- 
fessional conscience to profit: This is illustrated in the 
commercialization of the stage. As the theater-going 
public becomes accustomed to more sumptuous and costly 
stage effects, the actor-manager gives way to the capitalist- 


manager. The actor-manager is dominated by the idea of 


” 


‘“‘elevating the stage,’”’ of making the drama a great and 
uplifting social force. His master-dream is to present 
Shakespere and ‘‘Shakespere spells ruin.’”’ Great actors 
like Booth and Irving pass their lives either as ‘‘stars”’ 
accumulating a fortune, or as managers squandering it in 
giving the public drama finer than it is willing to pay for. 
But with the greater costliness of theatrical production the 
capitalist-manager comes to the fore, while the successful 
actor, even the greatest, remains throughout his career an 
employee. Generally this type of producer tries to see not 
how high one dare go, but how low one dare go. Ideals 
and social aims are contemptuously kicked out of the theat- 
rical business. The only question is ‘‘ What will the Pub- 
lic like?” and this is answered frequently by a vulgar 
avaricious man who has no comprehension of what the 
public will like in the long run and no idea that the taste 
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of the public admits of being educated upward as well as 
downward. 

(4) The profits motive and the newspaper: In news- 
paper publishing the capital factor gains constantly on the 
service factor, with the result that less and less is the editor- 
owner able to hire the capital he needs, while more and more 
the owner is a capitalist who hires the editors he needs. 
The capitalist owner is likely to run the newspaper as a 
pure ‘‘ business proposition,” 7.e., as he would run a theater 
or a hotel, and less often than the editor-owner does he see 
it as a great social instrumentality. Furthermore, the 
newspaper is a peculiar undertaking in that it unites two 
services altogether different,—the purveyance of news and 
opinions and the sale of publicity in the form of advertis- 
ing. The former is a responsible public service, the latter 
the marketing of a ware. Now, constantly the share of the 
newspaper’s receipts from advertising grows while the 
receipts from readers and subscribers dwindles. Speaking ~ 
broadly, advertisers yield the newspapers three times as 
much financial support as their readers. There are numer- 
ous indications that the advertisers are waking up to the 
fact that they hold the whip hand and are exercising an 
increasing censorship over the newspapers—a censorship 
which is secret, of course, for a journal known to be con- 
trolled loses its readers and therewith its value to the 
advertiser. Most significant is the way in which during the 
war the newspapers, in order to please their advertisers, 
preached ‘‘ Business as usual,’’ when, for the sake of the 
Liberty loans, they should have preached ‘Nothing as 
usual.”’ 

Thus it happens that, although the social mission of the 
newspaper was never so widely recognized as now, although 
nearly forty schools and courses for journalism have been 
established within fifteen years, the clandestine prostitu- 
tion of the newspaper to the business interests has never 
been so general. With the proportion of receipts from 
advertising creeping up each year, the newspaper is coming 
to be an advertising circular carrying reading matter, 
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rather than a news medium carrying advertising. The 
situation will get worse until society treats the newspaper 
as a public utility in need of regulation and restricts its 
réle as seller of publicity. If newspapers were not allowed 
to derive more than a modest proportion of their total 
income from advertising, they would cost us more but they 
would tell more truth. 

(5) The ‘‘corporation collar’: When a lawyer sits in 
his office and causes are brought to him, he can choose 
which to undertake. But a large business finds itself in 
need of a continuous supply of legal services and therefore 
retains a lawyer to look after its interests in all cases which 
may involve it. Such a relation saps his moral independ- 
ence for, even if his client’s cause is unjust, he is obliged to 
stand for it under penalty of losing his employment. 
Against his conscience he may be required to defend all 
suits brought by injured workmen or for violation of the 
anti-child labor laws and to prosecute malicious eviction 
suits against striking tenants of company houses. Thus 
the practice of law becomes a mere tool of business and the 
lawyer’s work is cut out for him by the business man. As 
the proportion of lawyers who accept corporation service 
grows, the chances are poorer for the independent attorneys 
who take only the cases they believe in. 

(6) The profits motive in art: It is said that half or 
more of the statuary made in the United States is not 
carved by the man who signs it. Sculptors of reputation 
sign the product of young unknown men reaping for them- 
selves the proceeds and the honor. ‘‘ Monument associa- 
tions” interpose themselves between sculptor and public. 
They have agents in the field soliciting contributions for the 
erection of a statue for some famous man or event. An 
open competition will be announced, with a prize for the 
best model submitted, but the association sees to it that 
the prize goes to the model submitted by some young sculp- 
tor in its employ. 

(7) The commercialization of amusement and recrea- 
tion: Formerly young folks’ fun was not catered, but was 
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self-made, home-made, church-made, or school-made. In 
the home there was the inevitable chaperonage of the old 
folks amiably looking on. Entertainments held in the 
school-house ordinarily were supervised by the teacher and, 
in any case, the school trustees were in the background as 
board of censors. Other social gatherings were sponsored 
by the church or by some daughter organization. Now, 
the habit of contenting one’s self with amateur amusement 
is dying out. Thanks to good roads and automobiles the 
country young people are turning from their home-bred 
fun to the professional amusement makers to be enjoyed in 
the town. Since the art of entertainment has become 
specialized, the church no longer exercises in matters of 
recreation the initiative and supervision she once had. 
Less and less is she able to compete with the regular places 
of amusement, while her ban on dancing and theater-going 
has become a dead-letter. 

In a word, as never before, recreation is being supplied 
for money. The danger of this is that commercial recrea- 
tion tends to become a means for the economic end moral 
exploitation of the young. It is in the nature of play and 
amusement to tend upward or tend downward. In case 
they are catered and without regulation, they tend down- 
ward, because more money can be extracted from young 
people by offering them the high-flavored, the risqué, the 
sensational, than by offering them the pure and elevating. 
The conscience of the individual amusement-caterer is 
well-nigh a negligible factor, for if he is restrained by 
scruples he will be forced out of business by a less scrupulous 
rival. In this field the man without conscience is “‘fittest.”’ 

Some benefit, no doubt, is to be had from the regulation 
of commercial amusements, e.g., the censoring of shows 
and motion films and the supervision of public dance halls. 
The only policy, however, which holds much promise is the 
communal provision of recreation. This is why in the last 
twenty years there has been a wonderful expansion of the 
facilities provided by institutional churches, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
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tian Association, the social settlements, the social centers, 
the recreation centers, the public playgrounds and the pub- 
lic libraries. Society has resolved not to abandon this 
field to Mammon. 

Were there space one might go on to show the commer- 
cialization of the saloon (which was the real cause of the 
adoption of national prohibition); of prostitution; of 
sport and inter-collegiate athletics (save where a strong 
barrier has been raised); of immigration from Europe by 
the transport companies; and of war scares and military 
preparedness by the munition-makers. 


II. 

While, however, the profits motive has made these 
encroachments in our time, let no one suppose that this 
motive has always had a -sreer of triumphant aggression. 
The fact is, social history is strewn with discarded com- 
mercialisms. One might almost sum up the moral side 
of social progress as the expulsion of the profits motive 
from parts of the social order where it has no business to be. 

(1) De-commercialized mating: At one time the father 
without consulting his daughter disposed of her hand to the 
highest bidder. Sometimes, as among the Tekke Turco- 
mans today, when the daughter’s services are very remu- 
nerative to the father, he names a bride-price so high that 
she goes through life without a mate!! A century ago in 
in Servia, what with purchase price and presents to mem- 
bers of the bride’s family, a wife became so dear that ‘‘ many 
a poor fellow was unable to marry at all.’”’ Finally a price- 
fixing law was passed restricting payment for a bride to one 
ducat. Acommon result of wife purchase has been that the 
rich old men monopolize youth and beauty while the younger 
and poorer men have only hags. On the other hand, in 
some societies a ‘‘marriage portion’’ has been expected 
with the bride, so that the portionless girls go husbandless. 





1 For the effect of the great demand for “Bokhara” rugs in handicapping 
Turcoman maids in the matrimonial market see Ross, “ Russia in Upheaval,” 
end of Chapter V, “The Rug Market at Merv.” 
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In olden times an approved philanthropy was to provide 
poor girls with marriage portions. In the folk tales the 
crowning proof of romantic love was the lover’s willingness 
to take his sweetheart without a portion. It is but a quar- 
ter of a century since Westermarck wrote, ‘‘In our days a 
woman without a marriage portion, unless she has some 
great natural attraction, runs the risk of being a spinster 
forever.”’ How remote all such huckstering seems! Prob- 
ably at no stage of civilization has mating been so free from 
the taint of avarice as in America today. 

(2) De-commercialized religion: When the religion of 
sacrifice prevailed a man won divine favor in proportion 
to his contributions to the god. The petitioner who of- 
fered the richer sacrifice believed that the god would surely 
be on his side. The unseen powers were supposed to bestir 
themselves more for the rich man who could offer a heca- 
tomb than for the poor wight who could offer only a dove. 
This type of religion however was displaced by faiths like 
those of Jesus and Mahomet which make God’s favor 
depend on the heart of the worshipper rather than on his sac- 
rifice. Jesus’ parable of the widow’s mite is a landmark in 
the humanizing of religion. 

With the conviction that the petitioner does well to 
have his sacrifice and request offered by an expert, a wide 
door was opened to making money out of religion. Orig- 
inally the priest was a pray-er. He knew just what formu- 
las, postures, and gestures to use under the given condi- 
tions. By such means he could compel the god to do his 
will. Naturally he would not exercise this mystic power on 
behalf of the worshipper without pay, any more than an 
attorney will plead his client’s cause without fee. So the 
priest charged a stiff price for his services and grew wealthy. 
In Homer’s time the priests drank the finest dark wine of 
which he knew. It is a far cry from this to the Christian 
priest exercising his functions under responsibility and 
bound to serve the poor without fee,—farther yet to the 
Protestant and Mohammedan conception of a clergy who 
are pastors and edifiers, but not intermediaries between the 
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soul and God. About the close of the second century 
Tertullian declared that in heathenism the very gods are for 
sale, that no one is admitted free of charge to the knowledge 
of the gods. A fee is exacted for room in the temple, for 
even admittance thereto. Among Christians on the con- 
trary, ‘‘no market value is set on anything in our religion. 
We have indeed boxes for offerings . . . contributions, 
however, are not compulsory but spontaneous.” 

(3) De-commercialized government: It was custom- 
ary for the Roman state to farm out its taxes rather than 
collect them by the hand of its own servants. Syndicates 
bid against one another for the right to collect a particular 
tax in a certain province for a term of years. The contract 
with the censor fixed the rate at which the publican or tax 
gatherer could collect, but there was little to restrain the 
practice of extortion. Only the powerful could profit by 
the subject’s right to appeal to the governor. ‘‘ Wher- 
ever the tax gatherers penetrate,’”’ says Livy, ‘‘there is no 
justice or liberty for anyone.” ‘‘Imagine,’’ writes Cicero, 
“‘what is the fate of our allies in the remoter provinces 
when even in Italy I hear the complaints of Roman citi- 
zens.”’ Among the Jews the publicans could not enter a 
court of law to give testimony, nor fill offices of judicature, 
nor engage in public prayers. No money was to be changed 
at their treasury, their contributions to charity were not 
accepted and they were ranked with thieves and murderers. 

About the close of the seventeenth century the French 
Crown began to sell to sixty ‘‘farmers-general” the right 
to collect the indirect taxes. Adam Smith describes their 
profits as ‘‘exorbitant” and the collection as ‘“ wasteful 
and expensive.”” Commenting on the fact that their cruel 
methods often led to bloody conflicts, he remarks: ‘‘ Those 
who consider the blood of the people as nothing, in com- 
parison with the revenues of princes, may, perhaps, ap- 
prove of this method of levying taxes.’”” When the Con- 
vention met it prosecuted the farmers-general as enemies of 
the people and guillotined thirty-five of them. Amidst 
Vol. XXX.—No. 3 5 
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general execration, the system fell after an existence of 
nearly a century. 

Farming out the poor is another instance of handling 
public responsibility as a business transaction. A hundred 
years ago a report on the state of the poor in Massachusetts 
observes that where there is no almshouse the poor are 
‘‘disposed of by the overseers in several ways”’: 

1. The overseers farm them out at stipulated prices to 
contractors who are willing to receive and keep them on 
condition of getting what labor they can out of the paupers. 

2. Relief is afforded to the poor at their own habita- 
tions. 

3. The poor are sold at auction—the meaning of which is 
that he who will support them for the lowest price becomes 
their keeper; and it often happens of course, that the keeper 
is himself almost a pauper before he purchases, and adopts 
this mode in order not to fall a burden upon the town. 
Thus he and another miserable human being barely sub- 
sist upon what would hardly comfortably maintain him- 
self alone—a species of economy much boasted of by some 
of the town officers and purchasers of paupers.”’ 

This report concludes: 

1. That the poor when farmed out or sold were frequently 
treated with barbarity and neglect. 

2. That the education and morals of the children of 
paupers—except in almshouses—were almost wholly neg- 
lected. They grew up in filth, idleness, ignorance and 
disease, and many became early candidates for the prison 
or the grave. 

Until half a century ago commissions in the British army 
were private property. The officer bought his commission 
and when he was done with it he sold it for the highest 
price he could obtain. The capable, experienced officer 
could be jumped over in promotion by a mere youth. 
The high cost of a commission excluded members of the 
lower and middle classes from desirable places in the 

army and made the command of her Majesty’s troops a 
prerogative of the aristocracy. This class privilege was 
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extinguished by paying the owners of commissions $35,000,- 
000 in compensation. 

The aggressions of the profits motive today are, then, 
but an eddy in a great current which has borne us farther 
and farther from the practice of purchase. That in modern 
society love, salvation, clerical ministrations, protection, 
justice, education, access to the professions, access to the 
public service, promotion, and recognition, are generally 
to be had on a basis of need or desert, instead of price, is 
owing to numerous triumphs over commercialism by the 
spirit of good will, justice and democracy. 

EpwarRD ALSWORTH Ross. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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SOME FUTURE ISSUES IN THE SEX 
PROBLEM. 


THOMAS D. ELIOT. 


OR any organized social movement which, in order to 
increase its ultimate effectiveness, expects to carry 
with it the impedimenta of conservative opinion and sup- 
port, it may in general be wise not to cross bridges until 
they are reached. Like a modern army, some social 
movements lay siege to a whole battle front, and no unit 
can be forced ahead too far without weakening or breaking 
the line. But aeroplanes are constantly flying far over 
the terrain to be invaded, to test the range of guns, to 
watch the enemy’s movements, to correlate the armies, 
to guide strategy. A strategist often has to assume the 
success of his present campaigns in calculating his objectives 
and the necessity of future moves. 

To apply the metaphor to the task of social hygiene, 
we have a right and a duty to look ahead—though it may 
be a generation, or a century,—to the completion of the 
most active present drives in the sex problem, and to ask, 
what then? Are we through? Have we got what we 
want? Are we likely to get it? Would we rather have 
something else? If so, why? If not, why not? And 
what is to be done about it? 

The classical economist was wont to simplify his eco- 
nomic problems and social prophecies by segregating and 
combining hypothetically, certain recognized factors, and 
deducing the results under assumed conditions. For pur- 
poses of analysis and for the isolation of tendencies this 
procedure has real usefulness. Let us, so far as possible, 
apply the method to the social situation here considered, 
first naming certain active factors, and then assuming them 
to be permanently effective, inquiring the result upon 
other more passive conditions. 

The writer will endeavor to show that the net tendency 
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of many present forces is toward a loosening of orthodox 
sex morality based on fear of results, and that research is 
necessary to secure a basis in fact for the positive sanctions 
which will be necessary for any ultimately effective educa- 
tion in sex morals. 


The most conspicuous and successful efforts of the more 
conservative social hygiene agencies at present seem to 
be (1) for the control of venereal disease, and (2) for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and elimination of 
professional prostitution. 

Thus far outside of the organized social hygiene move- 
ment, but almost as obvious and ultimately none the less 
important, are (3) the so-called ‘birth-control’? movement, 
(4) the so-called ‘‘Mutterschutz’”’ propaganda, (5) the 
alleged lessons of psychanalysis, (6) the practical freedom 
of divorce, (7) the economic independence of women and 
(8) the endowment of motherhood. 

(1) It is claimed that with the means already known it 
is possible practically to eliminate venereal disease. Let 
us assume that we have succeeded in doing so. 

(2) It is claimed that it is entirely possible to reduce 
commercialized prostitution to a negligible minimum 
through law enforcement and reformatory fwork. Let us 
assume, for the sake of argument, that this is a true and 
accomplished fact. 

Assuming, at this point, that there has been no great 
change in other social factors, we must recognize that there 
is a great group of men to whom the supernatural sanc- 
tions for conduct and even the accepted code of morality 
are meaningless; and who, if they were ‘‘moral’’ before, 
were so purely from fear,—one might almost say coward- 
ice—either of disease or of social stigma. Ex hypothesi, 
they are no longer afraid of disease. They can no longer 
find public prostitutes, ex hypothesi. For we have assumed 
the practical elimination of disease and of commercialized 
prostitution as factors in our equation. 

The most effective remaining deterrents from extra- 
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marital intercourse would be pregnancy and public opinion. 
Neither the fear of giving birth to an unwanted, unsup- 
ported, and stigmatized child, nor the stigma of scorn and 
ostracism supposed to be visited upon those indulging in 
immoral relationships seems to have proved of universal 
efficiency in recent years. This is said to be especially 
true in Europe. As a result of the “‘social hygiene move- 
ment,” therefore, we might, in the absence of other 
deterrents look forward to the bugbear of the segrega- 
tionists, from de Mandeville to Lecky: namely, the fre- 
quent ‘‘ruining” of young girls by men, not, to be sure, 
in the crude form of rape, but through ‘‘education,”’ 2.e., se- 
duction or bribing. This would hold, even if the elimination 
of venereal diseases and public prostitution were the only 
changes under way. . 

But, as noted above, other movements are simulta- 
neously afoot, busily undermining the inhibitions against 
freedom of intercourse on the part of the group of men 
above mentioned—and corresponding groups of women. 
Consider (3) birth control, and (4) the ‘‘Mutterschutz”’ 
propaganda involving the elimination of social stigma on 
‘‘illegitimate’’ motherhood and childhood. 

In a measure these two movements are mutually antag- 
onistic. In another sense they dovetail. At least one 
sentimental argument for the removal of stigma on ille- 
gitimate mating is that the coming of the child ‘‘couldn’t 
be helped,” short of abortion, and that it is unfair to the 
child to stigmatize its parents or impair its status. Birth 
control eliminates this argument. At least one conven- 
tional doctrine of illegitimacy was that pregnancy is the 
logical punishment for immorality, and that immorality 
would be increased by the elimination of pregnancy through 
birth control. ‘‘Mutterschutz” declares all birth sacred. 
General knowledge of birth control would seem to obviate 
the necessity of this phase of the ‘“‘Mutterschutz’” cam- 
paign, and vice versa. 

On the other hand, both birth control and ‘‘ Mutter- 
schutz”’ act together to reduce the motives for abstinence 
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on the part of persons not married to one another. 
Whether or not the ‘‘ Mutterschutz” movement is entirely 
successful in abolishing the stigma of illegitimacy, knowl- 
edge of birth control seems inevitable. The two together 
will serve to reduce to a minimum any deterrent effect on 
account of what might be termed biological reasons. 
Birth control alone will eliminate the economic fear con- 
nected with the possibility of conception, and the newer 
attitude toward illegitimacy will, again ex hypothesi, 
eliminate the fear of conventional ostracism and legal 
discrimination. 

As a mere matter of speculation, then, what have we 
left when the aforesaid movements, already under way, 
have attained their objectives? We have noted that there 
is admittedly a group, perhaps a mass, of people to whom 
religion and morals mean little. These folks are now, 
according to our supposition, further released from re- 
straint due to fear of disease, ‘‘white slavery,’”’ pregnancy, 
or social conventions. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that, under these conditions (which are perhaps not so far 
different from the actual as some of us would like to 
imagine), there would be an increase of promiscuity or at 
least of ‘‘free relationships” and of private prostitution for 
cash or support. 

Two more factors were mentioned which seem likely 
further to reduce the buttresses of the ‘‘accepted”’ stand- 
ards of sex conduct. They are (5) the growing independ- 
ence of women from any need of marriage on economic 
grounds, and (6) the spread of opinions based on the so- 
called ‘‘new psychology” of wishes or desires and their 
thwarting, release, and control. 

(5) In so far as the emancipation of woman means the 
reduction of unwilling prostitution and the abandonment 
of a double standard of sex ethics based on the woman’s 
ancient status as man’s “‘property,” it is pretty generally 
accepted as a boon. But ‘‘feminism” may unify the 
standard of morality by levelling ‘‘down” as well as up, 
by permitting economically free women who do not desire 
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or are not desired in marriage, to indulge sexually with 
or without motherhood. This is, indeed, admitted both 
by certain opponents and by certain supporters of the 
‘‘woman’s movement”’—in other words, both by those 
who dread this freedom as a “‘lowering”’ and by those who 
look upon it as a gain, or who think it will not menace 
the existence of the best homes. Incidentally, birth 
control, ‘‘Mutterschutz,’’ and state endowment of mother- 
hood regardless of legal marriage, probably tend to increase 
the independence of women in respect to marriage. 

(6) Sexual excess has always been condemned as inju- 
rious, though what constitutes excess is subject to difference 
of opinion. The theory that sex indulgence is a necessity 
for mere physical manhood or bodily health has, of course, 
long been exploded. But the same modern psychology 
which brands physical ‘‘sex necessity”’ as the mere ration- 
alization of a repressed wish, is declaring that the psychic 
sex nature—the ‘‘life-urge,” or ‘‘libido’”—embodies 
instincts and wishes which, if suppressed in certain ways, 
may express themselves in abnormal ways injurious to the 
individual and society. The results of psychanalysis in 
many cases of abnormal psychology seem to point to sex 
repression as an evil. It is further claimed by some: 
neurologists that prolonged continence may cause nervous 
impotence. It is probable that many will seize upon these 
new theories as a new excuse for freely indulging their 
repressed desires. 

It is, indeed, claimed that the risks and evil results of 
‘‘illicit”’ sex indulgence are greater than the occasional or 
relatively slight injury alleged to be due to prolonged 
continence. Even if no disease or exposure were to ensue, 
the sense of guilt and the psychic lesions caused by repres- 
sion of the ‘‘ double life” and by the necessity for lying and 
concealment would probably be worse, in most cases, than 
any nervous results of continence, except where there had 
been previous sexual excess and loss of shame. But the 
‘suppressed complexes” due to the taboo on sex and to the 
sense of guilt are themselves dependent upon the existence 
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of a social stigma upon illicit relations. We have assumed 
this social stigma to be gradually disappearing because of 
the possibility of birth control, the ‘‘ Mutterschutz” move- 
ment, and the freedom of women. 

While the ‘‘new psychology” points out how recreation, 
art, religion, and social service may serve as ‘‘sublimation” 
of the sex impulses for both the married and the unmarried, 
the effects of these theories of modern psychology, be they 
true or false, are likely to be felt in moral standards long 
before society will be persuaded to provide the adequate 
recreation, aesthetic, spiritual and social outlets, or oppor- 
tunity for early marriage for the masses. 

To sum up thus far, we have assumed and considered, as 
the chief determining factors in future sex morality, the 
control of venereal diseases, the suppression of commercial- 
ized vice, the general acceptance of birth control, the 
abandonment of stigma on illegitimacy, the independence 
of women, and the ‘‘modern” psychology of sex. Their 
combined effect seems to be that of loosening and breaking 
down traditional standards, by the elimination of the fear 
of results. 

Let us consider this situation further in relation to the 
other active factors which have been mentioned. 

(7) The breaking down of the barriers to divorce, relig- 
ious, legal and social, may be considered practically 
inevitable if not already in large part accomplished. Let 
us, therefore, suppose divorce free except for necessary 
public proceedings regarding property and children. 

(8) The tendency toward and propaganda for the 
subsidy of parenthood is evident in the ‘‘ mothers’ pensions” 
movement and may increase with the demand for human 
conservation due to the war. The old Malthusian fear of 
overpopulation has largely disappeared with the spread 
of birth control and rising planes of living, and has given 
place rather to a fear, probably equally unjustified, of 
underpopulation. The latter fear may, however, lead to 
encouragement of childbearing until the pendulum shall 
swing again in a rhythmic readjustment to the costs and 

standards of living. 
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Free divorce and endowment of motherhood will, 
apparently, reduce fear of legal marriage. If, therefore, 
legal marriage be considered an indispensable element of 
the home, and ipso facto a justifiable goal of morality, it 
may be claimed that free divorce and ‘‘ paid motherhood,” 
so deplored by some moralists, may counteract the alleged 
‘‘demoralizing” effects of social hygiene, birth control, 
‘“‘Mutterschutz,” feminism, and psychanalysis. 

However, free divorce in and of itself might conceivably 
decrease the conventional prestige and sanctions of mar- 
riage as a legal institution; and the ‘‘ Mutterschutz”’ 
movement includes the equal endowment of unmarried 
mothers. Non-support and desertion laws are more and 
more being brought to bear with practically equal weight 
upon married or unmarried fathers. Such laws may stimu- 
late birth control but they probably do not greatly affect 
the marriage rate. The modern tendency is against the 
“forced marriage,” as a tragic farce, adding evil to evil. 
If the desirability of traditional sex morality as a goal has 
been undermined, so has the fear of marriage as a threat 
to the sex delinquent. Apparently, then, free divorce 
and support laws may have comparatively little effect on 
future morality one way or the other. 


If, however, the accepted code of moral prohibitions and 
inhibitions has no other basis in conduct than fear of 
results which are preventable by other means than absti- 
nence, and no other basis in results than conditions which 
are otherwise avoidable, it seems to have no other justifica- 
tions in the future we imagined, beside those of taste and 
religion, which are largely subjective except as they affect 
others through tradition and convention. 

Cowardice is hardly a virtue. If there were no longer 
any ill results, physical, social, economic, or legal, from 
which a party to or possible child of irregular intercourse 
should be protected, it is questionable how ‘‘moral”’ 
so-called right conduct, due only to fear, would be. A 
positive morality should be based on positive rewards. What, 
under the assumed conditions, can the moralist offer? 
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II. 


In short, the logical net result of the present set of tend- 
encies, simplified for the sake of clearness in argument, 
seems to be the gradual abandonment of the traditional or 
Christian code of sex morality by a goodly fraction of the 
population. This will be due to the absence of fear of 
penalty from any supernatural source, and the removal 
of fear of disease, misery, disgrace or poverty. 

Has any group, with the possible exception of some 
extremists, faced this issue squarely? More particularly, 
are conservative and cautious social hygiene agencies 
prepared to face frankly the possibilities of the results 
indicated, or even the consequences of their own success, 
with or without the other factors mentioned? 

Three courses seem to be open: (1) To combat the 
prospect sketched above by attempting to give ‘‘moral”’ 
education at least enough force to offset the combined 
effect of the probable control of venereal diseases, reduction 
of commercialized vice, and acceptance of birth control; 
(2) to acquiesce in the popular verdict as inevitable or as 
vor dei; or (3) to guide and formulate the new state of 
affairs into a new code of ‘‘morals”’ which will not in our 
opinion be anti-social. What facts are there to influence 
our choice of policy? 

(1) It will be claimed that the sex hygiene movement has 
throughout its history stressed morals and education. This 
is true. But let us analyze the statement. How much of 
this so-called moral education has been based on the sup- 
posed wish of God which is often only the projection of our 
own or our ancestors’ wishes? How much of it has grown 
up simply to conform sex and marriage to the interests of 
some dominant class or to an inherited code of law and 
custom? How much has been based on the ethics of 
exposure to and transmission of disease? How much has 
been based on the risk and horrors of professional prostitu- 
tion or ‘‘white slavery’? How much has been based on 
fear of pregnancy and the stigma of illegitimacy? And 
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how much “moral education” is there left after these 
factors are eliminated? 

It may not be denied that under present conditions all 
these are valid moral arguments: because exposure, infec- 
tion, social disgrace, all have moral aspects which may 
still legitimately be used to strengthen the campaign for 
sex hygiene. But the morality involved in these matters 
is not the same, and its issues should not be confused with 
the morality or immorality of extra-marital intercourse 
in and of itself. If the latter be stripped of all bolsters 
and buttresses based on the conditions we have assumed 
to be eliminated, we find, as apparently the only remaining 
moral sanctions of continence outside of marriage, (a) the 
pressure of habitual folkways or conventions, (b) the 
maintenance, in its present state, of the monogamic family, 
and (c) the alleged benefits of continence, in and of itself, 
upon the mind and body. 

(a) The pressure of social conventions or ‘“‘mores’’ may 
be said to be relatively weak, and certainly is variable 
according to time, place, and social class, under modern 
complex conditions. Moreover, public opinion is like a 
glacier. Though it budges too slowly for the reformer’s 
individual efforts, it is irresistibly governed by the eco- 
nomic, social, and physical environment. We have already 
assumed that the conventional morals of birth control 
and illegitimacy are to change. It is reasonable to admit 
that, given the conditions named, any moral stigma on 
incontinence not based upon demonstrable effects on 
society or the individual would also melt away in time in 
the face of the new conditions, as it already has among 
certain groups. 

(b) This mention of the effects of incontinence upon 
society and the individual leads to the second remaining 
sanction for extra-marital continence—namely the main- 
tenance, in its present form or forms, of the monogamic 
family. 

It behooves one to pause at the threshold of that holy 
of holies. The aesthetic and ethical ideals, the struggles 
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and sacrifices, and, apparently, race survival and that 
thing called Christian civilization, have been largely based 
upon some form of the monogamic home. Yet the same 
thing was once said of the Church; and sociological research 
tells us how rapid (in historical perspective) have been the 
changes in the spiritual and institutional character of 
ecclesiastical institutions. 

The modern family is, after all, a very recent and multi- 
form institution, and it is changing under our very eyes. 
We do not see the unfolding of a bud or the growth of a 
seed, because our sense time-span is too short; nor do we 
often observe social changes until they are history. 

We must admit, then, that the family, even the mono- 
gamic family, may change without necessarily destroying 
the home, and we may assume in that case that change 
may be to forms either better or less well adapted to 
organic welfare. The question now arises whether 
further change in the recognized type or code of marriage 
is desirable. Later we may ask if such changes can be 
controlled or influenced to any appreciable extent through 
conscious propaganda. 

In asking whether change in or from the monogamic 
family is desirable, however, we cannot depend upon any 
criterion so subjective as the wishes (whether frank or 
expressed in theories) of individuals whose personal experi- 
ence may bias their judgment. You and I perhaps prefer 
permanent monogamy, and our wishes may easily be 
projected into theories that monogamy is identified with 
and indispensable to human progress. It is “human 
nature’’ for folks to try to force their standards on others. 
Our personal tastes, however, furnish in this case no valid 
reason for so doing, for monogamy will, in all probability, 
always be possible for the many who spontaneously like it. 

The data of historical sociology and ethnology should 
afford a more solid basis for judgment as to the social 
worth of a monogamic family form, as well as of extra- 
marital continence. Cursory examination of this material 
reveals many plausible warrants for the assumption that 
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some form of monogamy has survival value on other than 
economic and crude protective grounds. Further research 
is desirable, however, to prove whether family happiness 
and home life, and especially the quality and care of 
children, can be secured in fullest measure only from that 
permanent exclusive monogamy and extra-marital con- 
tinence which are the orthodox standard. But even into 
the conclusions of history and ethnology subjective ele- 
ments almost inevitably enter, through the nature of the 
source material, if not through the investigator’s own sub- 
conscious bias. 

Whether a change in the family code is desirable, there- 
fore, must eventually be determined through social research 
of a kind for which even the methodology is hardly devel- 
oped—a case by case study of the sex experiences of all 
classes, correlated in a valid statistical way with some 
index of family and child welfare. Only in this way may 
be developed sufficiently objective social sanctions for 
present standards of monogamy, 

When we hunt, however, for the elements of personal 
conduct which affect domestic harmony and hence the 
rearing of children, we at once enter the realm of social 
psychology. Is the primary function of sex mere physical 
reproduction, or communion for mutual joy and benefit? 
Can either sex have physical relations with more than 
one mate, simultaneously or successively, without tarnish- 
ing the nature of the marriage relation actual or potential? 
Such questions can be answered only by establishing such 
facts as the essential psychological nature of romantic love, 
of attraction, of sexual jealousy, and of the sense of guilt 
or ‘‘sin,’’ all of them age-long mysteries. Are they created 
by social imitation or are they instinctive reactions? If 
jealousy be an instinct, can it be controlled or suppressed 
entirely by social pressure? If so, will it create trouble- 
some ‘‘suppressed complexes’? How far is jealousy 
merely fear of disease, of pregnancy, and of stigma, all of 
which fears are, as we have seen, possibly to disappear? 
Similar questions arise regarding filial relations as 
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affected by the morals of marriage; though were it found 
that families composed of children from mixed or doubtful 
parentage are (independent of social stigma) likely to be 
unsuccessful, the universal knowledge of birth-control, 
presupposed in our argument, would largely take care of 
any such difficulty. If it were shown that the number of 
folks spontaneously desiring children were sufficient to 
maintain social welfare, it is quite conceivable that society 
might sanction any form of marriage or free relationship 
in which birth control was successfully practiced, but 
demand monogamy, permanent or for a term of years, 
for any unions resulting in children. 

There would remain, however, questions of the effect 
of polygamy, successive or simultaneous, upon the sub- 
conscious, upon the aesthetic nature, upon emotional 
harmony, mental integrity and efficiency—all of these 
being questions of social psychology, subject only to 
inductive research for their final answer. 

(c) The last named questions, however, are closely 
related to the question of the individual effects of extra- 
marital continence. This question should be settled for 
the present purposes on grounds of physical and mental 
hygiene in their broadest sense, but independent of disease 
and independent of the mental effects of social stigma and 
the sense of guilt; though both of these, under present 
conditions, are still doubtless valid arguments against 
incontinence. ! 

In the analysis of cases involving any of the above 
problems, it may be difficult to segregate the social from 
the purely physio-psychological elements. But the chal- 
lenge to psychologists is worth their acceptance, for upon 
the results of such research depend in large part the sound- 
ness of the present program of sex morality, its ultimate 
effects, and its relation to and influence upon the morality 
of the future. 





1The psychic and physical results of masturbation should similarly be 
studied, if possible, independently of the mental effects of shame, which is 
largely conditioned by moral preconceptions. 
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If those results negative our present ideals or wishes, 
whether we like it or not, we must face the facts frankly. 
Aesthetics will then be the only kind of education for sex 
morality which is not bolstered up artificially (and, there- 
fore, probably temporarily) by the present existence of 
disease, theology, prostitution, poverty, ignorance and 
prejudice. And who knows but what psychologists may 
claim that even aesthetics are merely a matter of personal 
taste, socially changeable with time and environment? 

If, therefore, we are to try the first alternative course of 
strengthening ‘‘moral’’ education to the point of offsetting 
the removal of all motives of fear from “‘immoral relation- 
ships,” we must base that moral education on facts inde- 
pendent of disease and tradition, facts which are available 
so far only in the haziest form. And this practically 
implies changes in the ‘‘morals”’ to be taught, and the 
impossibility of our first alternative course, of combating 
the inevitable. Only those ethical teachings which are 
based on scientific facts of body and soul can hope to 
influence beneficially the actual moral standards and 
behavior of coming generations. 

(2) The materialist or the anarchist might declare all 
this to-do useless. He or she may prefer to take things as 
they come, to hasten the result as desirable or to deny that 
the outcome may be influenced either for ‘“‘good”’ or for 
“evil.”” To this, the writer can only oppose the active 
interests, or the human nature, of another group whose 
scale of values and lines of thought based thereon are 
increasingly dominant over laissez faire, even as the occi- 
dent dominates the orient. In other words, the writer 
appeals frankly to his readers’ prejudices in favor of the 
third possible course. We gain little and may lose much 
by letting our own wishes for society drift, or be anaes- 
thetized, while others are pushing and steering independ- 
ently (whether consciously or unconsciously) amid the new 
currents toward dimly perceived goals. 

(3) If research should definitely foreshadow the partial 
or complete abandonment of old sanctions of sex conduct, 
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it will certainly be wiser to foresee, formulate, interpret, 
and thereby recognize and absorb and socialize the new 
state of affairs, than to play the ostrich, to acquiesce 
supinely, or to stand across the path of the inevitable 
changes. To attempt unintelligently to thwart such 
changes is apt to make them rebellious, covert, and danger- 
ous, both in individuals and in society. If, on the other 
hand, the efforts of social and physical psychologists 
produce convincing evidence of the independent social and 
individual value of continence and of some form of monog- 
amy, then there is every reason for full speed ahead in 
moral education upon this solid ground of self-supporting 
facts, to counterpoise the other factors actively at work, 
and to prevent their acting anti-socially upon the existing 
sex standards. 

Until the many issues raised above can be faced and 
searched out, social hygiene agencies, however conservative 
and well-supported, will necessarily be dodging logical 
issues of psychology and public education which, like the 
issues of legal control of prostitution, medical prophylaxis 
of venereal disease, birth contrsl, and the economics of 
marriage, have in the past been dodged and are now 
accepted or are imminent. In so doing, these agencies 
may diminish their opportunity of social leadership in the 
sex and home life of the future. 

The extent and rapidity with which public opinion on 
such issues can actually be changed by convincing knowl- 
edge of thefacts is witnessed by the epoch-making work 
of Mr. Flexner for the Bureau of Social Hygiene in the 
field of law-enforcement and by the effect of the war on 
the public’s attitude toward prevention of venereal infec- 
tions by “‘early treatment.’’ But until we learn through 
inductive study to what extent we still have (or ever had) 
extra-marital continence, monogamy and a stigma on 
illegitimate relations or children; and to what extent we 
already have birth control, free unions, and free divorce 
or separations, we cannot even approach a satisfactory 
Vol. XXX.—No. 3 6 
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answer to some of the fundamental future issues, let alone 
launch an adequate forward-looking propaganda. 

‘fA long look ahead, and hardly practical”’ is the possible 
verdict of the reader upon the speculations of this article. 
But in times such as the present, all things are in the 
melting pot, in flux so mingled as to be obscured. 
Many incredible reconstructive developments have already 
startled us, and it behooves no one to prophesy how short 
or long a time may produce apparently revolutionary 
changes in that ‘‘human nature” so frequently alleged 
to be immutable. 

The strategy of social hygiene calls for ‘‘observers”’ and 
an “‘intelligence corps’’ as well as for a general staff. 

Tuomas D. E trot. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 




















HINDU POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


THE THEORY OF PROPERTY, LAW, AND SOCIAL 
ORDER IN HINDU POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR. 
I. THE Doctrine oF MAMATVA (PROPERTY). 


CCORDING to the Mahabharata, Manu Samhita, 
Shookra-neeti and other texts of Hindu political 
theory, government is by nature coercive because man is 
by nature vicious. The state can thus be born only in and 
through danda, 7.e., punishment or sanction. It is out ofa 
condition of the ‘‘logie of the fish”’ (mdtsya-nydya) or the 
Hobbesian and Spinozistic ‘‘state of nature,” that danda 
brings into existence a well-regulated civil society, called 
the state. In Aristotelian terminology danda would be 
the “efficient cause”’ of the state. 

What, now, are the marks of the state? How does it 
declare its existence? What are its functions? In what 
manner does it make itself felt among the people? In 
Hindu theory the state, as soon as it crystallizes itself into 
shape, conjures up mamatva (‘‘mine’’-ness, Eigentum, pro- 
prium) or svatva (suum), 1.e., property, and dharma (law, 
justice and duty) out of primitive chaos or socioplasmic 
anarchy. Both these institutions are creations of the state. 
The state functions itself by generating them, and people 
recognize it in its activities fostering their nurture. Mam- 
aiva and dharma are, therefore, two fundamental categories 
in the political speculation of the Hindus. 

Property does not exist in the non-state? (mdtsya-nydya), 
i.e., in the condition of men left to the pursuit of their ‘‘own 
sweet will.’”’ In the non-state, of course, men can possess 
or enjoy, but they do not ‘“‘own.” Property, however, is 
not mere bhoga, i.e., enjoying or possessing, its essence con- 

1 Manu, VII, 20; Kautilya’s Antha-shasitra, I, 4 (ed. and trans. by R. Shama- 
sastry). For a brief account of Sanskrit literature on politics see the author’s 
article on ‘Hindu Political Philosophy,” in the Political Science Quarterly for 


December, 1918, pp. 488-491. 
? Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, LXVII, 12-14. 
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sists in mamaiva or svatva, t.e., ownership. It is ‘‘one’s 
own’’-ness that underlies the ‘‘magic of property.”’ To 
be able to say mamedam‘ (This is mine) about something 
constitutes the very soul of owning or appropriation. 

This proprietary consciousness is created in men for the 
first time by the state through its sanction, the danda. 
For it enjoins’ that vehicles, apparel, ornaments, and 
jewels must be ‘‘enjoyed by those to whom they belong,”’ 
and that one’s wives, children,—and food must ‘“‘not be 
encroached upon by others.” And it is only through 
bhaya® or fear of the state that the people observe these 
injunctions, and the sanctity of property is kept entire. 

A distinction is here brought out between mere bhoga 
and mamatva as the basis of the difference between the 
non-state and the state. In Europe the identical dis- 
crimination has been made by Rousseau in his Social 
Contract. ‘‘In the state of nature,’’ says he, ‘‘there is but 
possession which is only the effect of the force or right of 
the first occupant”’; whereas ‘‘ownership which is founded 
only upon a positive title’ is an incident of ‘‘civil society.”’ 

Property (bhoga plus mamatva), then, is a differentium 
between the non-state and the state. And juridically 
speaking, the property taken cognizance of by the state is 
laukika, 1.e., worldly, material, or secular, as the Mitakshara, 
the Sarasvati-vilasa, and other law-books’? make it clear. 
Thus considered, it is necessarily also a differentium be- 
tween the state and the extra-state, e.g., a Sookh4vati,' 
the transcendental Land of Bliss in Buddhist metaphysical 
lore. For in that super-sensual region ‘“‘beings are not 

3 Tbid., LX VIII, 19. 

4 Tbid., LXVIII, 15. 

5 Tbid., LX VIII, 16. 

6 Ibid., LX VIII, 8. For méisya-nydya and danda see the author’s “Hindu 
Theory of International Relations,” in the American Political Science Review 
(Aug. 1919), p. 307. 

7 Cited in Jolly’s Recht und Sitte, p. 91; Svatvam laukikam (das Eigentum 
ist weltlich); Sarasvativilas “geht vielleicht am weitesten in dieser Richtung,” 
“in dem es die Entstehung des Eigentums aus rein weltlichen Akten betont.”’ 

§ Buddhist Mahayana Tezts, Part II, pp. 13, 43955, in the Sacred Books of the 
East Series. 
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born with any idea of property even with regard to their 
own body.” Besides, according to the Geeta, property is 
not to be acquired by ascetics and monks who desire to 
live, like the Senecan ‘“‘wise man” or the Catholic Ca- 
puchin, an extra-statal or super-political life, in which, as 
the proverb goes, man is either a beast or a god. 

We are not concerned here, however, with property, 
laukika as it is, in its bearings as a legal institution. The 
Hindu analysis of the distinction between real and per- 
sonal property or discussion of the rights to use, destroy, 
transfer, bequeath and sell each species of property, need 
not, therefore, detain us. We are interested for the 
present in the concept of property as a political category 
only, 1.e., as influencing the theory of the state. But it 
may be remarked, in passing, that it is the state backed 
by danda that gives validity to the ‘“‘seven modes’’® of 
acquiring property and to its ‘“‘three titles’’'® as well as 
to other legal incidents."! 

Nor does it fall within our scope to discuss the concept 
of property as an economic entity. Obviously, of course, 
the property generated by the state is Aristotelian in its 
exclusiveness, as the phrase mamedam signifies. It does 
not contemplate the communism of Plato or of More. ‘‘A 
field,” says Manu,” ‘“‘belongs to him who cleared away 
the forests, and a deer to him who first wounded it.” 
This is individualistic tenure and jurisdiction in their 
primitive form." But no matter whether held in common 
or private, it is pertinent to observe that the sacredness of 
property can be established only by the state through its 
danda. 

Two miraculous changes are effected in social life, once 
private property is thus ushered into existence. First, 
people can sleep at night without anxiety ‘“‘with doors 





® Manu, X, 115. 

10 Vashishtha, XVI, 10 (S. B. E. Series). 

1 Jolly, 90-92. 

2X, 44. 

8 Letourneau’s Property: Its Origin and Development, p. 72. 
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open.”’** And secondly, women decked with ornaments 
may walk without fear though “‘unattended by men.’ 

This sense of security as regards property is, therefore, 
the first great achievement in the humanization of Caliban. 
This is the first item in the civilizing of man by danda 
out of the mdtsya-nydya or “‘law of beasts and birds.”’ 


II. Tae Doctrine or DxHarMa (LAW, JUSTICE, AND 
Doty). 


Property is the first acquisition of man through the 
state. His second acquisition is dharma. The doctrine of 
dharma is like the doctrine of mamatva, an essential factor 
in the theory of the state, and both have their foundations 
in the doctrine of danda. 

There is no dharma in the non-state," 7.e., in the condi- 
tion of men left to themselves.'’? It comes into existence 
with the state. Dharma is created by the state or rather 
by its sanction, danda.'* No state, no dharma. Dharma 
does not flourish where “politics” is not; it flourishes only 
as long as there is the state. In other words, dharma 
appears as mdtsya-nydya disappears, and dharma ceases to 
exist with the extinction of the state. Logically, therefore, 
a people can have no dharma when its statal life is abolished, 
e.g., through loss of freedom, revolution or anarchy. 

We shall now proceed to analyze this dharma. What is 
that category in Hindu thought, which, besides property, 
serves to differentiate the state from the non-state? What 
is that characteristic, shorn of which, as shorn of mamaiva, 
the state would revert to the condition of métsya-nydya? 
The answer to these questions lies in the doctrine of dharma. 

Dharma is a very elastic term. Like jus, Recht and 
droit it has more than one meaning. It really admits of 
almost all the ambiguities associated with the term ‘‘law”’ 





“ Maha, Shanti, LXVIII, 30. 
5 [bid., LXVIII, 32. 
 Jbid,, LXVII, 1. 

17 Ibid., LXVILI, 22. 

18 Manu, VII, 14, 15, 18. 
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as analyzed by Holland in his Jurisprudence. Thus there 
are at least five senses in which dharma is used in scien- 
tific treatises as well as in common parlance; viz., 

1. Religion, a category of theology, e.g., Confucian 
dharma, Mohammedan dharma, Christian dharma, Hindu 
dharma, etc. 

2. Virtue, as opposed to vice or sin, a category of ethics. 

3. Law, as a category of jurisprudence. 

4. Justice. 

5. Duty. 

For purposes of political theory we have to neglect 1 
and 2 and confine ourselves to the import of dharma as 
law, justice, and duty. The doctrine of dharma then 
enunciates three propositions: First, that the state differs 
from the non-state as a law-giving institution; secondly, 
that the state differs from the non-state as a justice-dis- 
pensing institution; and thirdly, that the state differs from 
the non-state as a duty-enforcing institution. 

In the mdtsya-nydya there is no law, no justice, no duty. 
The state is the originator of law, justice and duty. 


A. Dharma as Law. 


Dharma (law) is the creation of the state, and the state, 
as such, has the sanction of danda. Theoretically, there- 
fore, every dharma, if it is nothing but dharma, is ipso 
facto what should be called ‘‘positive” in the Austinian 
sense. Dharma is obeyed as dharma only because of the 
coercive might of the state. All Dharma-shastras, 7.e., the 
legal text books, e.g., those of Manu, Yajnavalkya, Narada, 
Brihaspati, and others, would thus automatically acquire 
the character of ‘“‘statute’’-books simply because their 
validity, provided they have any validity, depends on the 
authority of the state. The Yajnavalkyas and Manus 
would obviously have no “sanction” in a condition of 
matsya-nydya. 

But probably, so far as actual practice is concerned, the 
dharma-shastras of India had no greater sanctity than as 
treatises embodying the ‘‘positive morality”’ of the dif- 
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ferent ages. Let us, therefore, examine how the nature 
of dharma (as law) was understood by the theorists them- 
selves. As is well known, law as a category of jurispru- 
dence, has passed through two stages in European thought. 
The same two concepts we notice in Hindu political 
philosophy also. 

In ancient European theory law is the embodiment of 
eternal justice. Thus, according to Demosthenes (fourth 
century B. C.), laws are the gifts of the gods and the dis- 
covery of the sages. In Aristotle’s conception law is the 
rule of god and reason. Stoics, like Cicero and Seneca, 
believed that law lies in the hearts of all men. 

This doctrine of ‘‘natural law,’ of law as the ‘‘king of 
all things,’ was maintained by the jurists such as Gaius 
and others whose views are codified in the Digest of Jus- 
tinian. It was the theory also of Celsus and other Church 
Fathers. In medieval European (Teutonic)'* theory, so 
far as there was any theory independent of the tradition 
of Roman jurisprudence, law was not something ‘‘made”’ 
or created at all, but something which existed as a part of 
the national, or local or tribal life. 

The modern theory of law in Europe may be said to have 
originated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
with Bodin and Hobbes in their analysis of sovereignty. 
It has since become ciassical, however, as the handiwork of 
Austin,?° the father of analytical jurisprudence. Accord- 
ing to this view, law is the command of the sovereign en- 
forced by a sanction. 

Thus there are two theories of law,—first, law as uncreated 
or original, existing either as a part of the universal human 
conscience, taught by ‘‘natural reason,’ or as a custom 
among the people; and secondly, law as created by the fiat 
of a law-maker, as something which is to be obeyed not 
because it is just, good or eternal, but because it has been 
enacted by the state. Both these conceptions are to be 





19 Carlyle’s Medieval Political Theory in the West, Vol. 1, p. 235; Macken- 
zie’s Studies in Roman Law; Gomme’s Folklore as an Historical Science, 84-100. 
20 Lectures on Jurisprudence, V1. 
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found among the speculations of Hindu political philos- 
ophers. The distinction between positive law and ethics 
is clearly set forth by Vijnaneshvara (eleventh century) 
in his notes on the text of Yajnavalkya*! in regard to the 
judicial duties of the king. 

The ethical conception of law as the dictate of con- 
science, 1.e., as jus naturale has a long tradition in Hindu 
thought. In the Brihadaranyak-opanishat* law is identical 
with truth and is as powerful as king. It is of course the 
creation of God. Brahman (God), we are told, ‘‘was not 
strong enough.”’ So he “created still further the most 
excellent dharma. . . . There is nothing higher than 
law. Thenceforth even a weak man rules a stronger with 
the help of the law, as with the help of a king. Thus the 
law is what is called the true. And if a man declares what 
is truth, they say he declares the law; and if he declares the 
law, they say he declares what is true. Thus both are 
the same.” According to Apastamba,”* law is what is 
“unanimously approved in all countries by men of the 
Aryan society, who have been properly obedient to their 
teachers, who are aged, of subdued senses, neither given to 
avarice, nor hypocrites.” In Manu-Samhita,™ again, law 
is whatever is practised and cherished at heart by the 
virtuous and the learned, who are devoid of prejudices and 
passions. Vashishtha® and Baudhayana*® also hold the 
view that law is the practice of the shishtas, i.e., those 
whose hearts are free from desire. The shishtas, rishis, 
passionless and unavaricious persons of India are obviously 
the ‘‘sages’”’ of Demosthenes. And in Yajnavalkya’s 
Code?’ according to which law is saddchdéra, 1.e., the ‘‘ prac- 
tice or conduct of good men,”’ what ‘‘seems pleasant or good 





2T. N. Mitra’s Tagore Law Lectures, pp. 32-33; Kishori Lal Sarkar’s 
Rules of Interpretation in Hindu Law, Lect. IX, p. 116. 
21,4, 14, The Upanisads, Vol. II, p. 89, in the S. B. E. Series. 
% 1,7, 20, 8, in the S. B. E. Series. 
“JI, 1. 
%1, 5-6. 
*7, 1,1, 46. 
37], i, Introduction, 7. 
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to one’s self,’”’ and the ‘‘desire that springs from mature 
consideration,” as well as in the Vyavahara Darpana, 
where law is described as something ‘‘eternal and self- 
existent, the king of kings,’’ far ‘‘more powerful and right ”’ 
than they, we have once more the Oriental counterpart of 
the Greek, Stoic, Roman and Patristic conceptions of law 
as morality. 

In Hindu analysis dharma came to be defined as posi- 
tive law also. The conception of law as rdjndm 4jné in 
Kautilya’s language, i.e., as command enforced by sanction, 
finds clear expression in the writings of Narada, Shookra, 
Jaimini and his commentator Shabara Swami. In Narada’s 
Smriti?® we are informed that the performance of duty 
having fallen into disuse, positive law (vyavahara) has been 
introduced, and that the king as superintending the law is 
known as danda-dhara or wielder of danda (the power to 
punish). The sanction is definitely mentioned in the 
Shookra-neeti,2? according to which the sovereign should 
categorically state in his commands that he would ‘‘surely 
destroy by severe punishment those offenders who after 
having heard these his decrees would act contrary to them.” 
In order that the law may be seriously recognized as com- 
mand Shookra stipulates that the greatest amount of pub- 
licity should be given to it. For instance, it is the duty of 
the sovereign to have the laws announced by the state 
drum*® or have them inscribed in esplanades as written 
notices. The documents embodying these commands 
(shésana-patra)*' are to bear the king’s signature, date, etc. 
Laws thus being the promulgations of the state, we read 
further in the Shookra-neeti* that the king is the ‘‘ maker of 
the age,” the ‘‘cause of time” and of the good and evil 
practices, and that since the ruler is the dictator of virtues 
and vices, people make it a point to practise that by which 





38 Introduction, I, 2. 
29T, lines 623-624. 
36 Sheokra-neeti, I, 625-626 (B. K. Sarkar’s trans. in the Panini Office Series, 
Allahabad). 
31 Tbid., II, 607-608. 
2 TV, i, lines 116-119. 
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he is satisfied. Besides, as law is upheld by sanction we 
can easily understand why Shookra advises the sovereign 
to make use of his terrible weapon* in order to maintain 
the people each in his proper sphere. 

The same idea of positive law is expressed by Jaimini in 
the very definition of dharma. As we find in his Mimamsa- 
Sootra, chodandlakshanortho dharmah.** Dharma is that 
desired-for object (artha) which is characterized by com- 
mand (chodand). Jaimini has also examined the reason as 
to why that which is determined by a command should be 
obligatory. He analyzes the reason as lying in the fact 
that ‘“‘the relation between the word of command and the 
purpose to which it is directed is eternally efficacious.’’* 

The doctrine of dharma as law introduces into the theory 
of the state the cardinal element of sovereignty. Whether 
dharma be taken as equivalent to the dictates of a moral 
sense, or as the observance of a tribal or some other estab- 
lished usage or as the deliberate order issued by an authority 
with threat of punishment in case of violation, it is clear 
enough that dharma is like danda the most awe-inspiring 
fact in the state’s life. Danda and dharma are, indeed, the 
two faces of the political Janus, so to speak, the one look- 
ing to the failures, the other to the triumphs. Or, to 
express the same thing in a different way, danda is the root 
of a tree which flowers in dharma. The state can be 
recognized positively by dharma which is in evidence, 
while danda maintains its vitality from behind. 


B. Dharma as Justice. 


We have now to understand the doctrine of dharma as 
justice in its bearing on the theory of the state. Justice 
does not exist in the mdtsya-nydya; if, therefore, a reversion 
to mdtsya-nydya is to be avoided, 7.e., if the state is to be 
maintained, justice must not be tampered with. Justice 





% Tbid., I, 120. 
* Ganganath Jha’s Shabara Swami’s Commentary on Jaimini’s Mimamsa 
in the Indian Thought for 1910 (Allahabad). 
* K. L. Sarkar, Lect. I, pp. 23-24. 
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is necessarily as integral a branch of sovereignty in Hindu 
conception as law. 

The dignity of justice has been declared by Manu* 
in the following terms: ‘‘If justice is violated, it destroys 
the state, if preserved, it maintains the state. Therefore 
justice must not be destroyed.’’ Such sentiments in the 
Manu Samhita could be bodily incorporated in the writings 
of a Jonas or an Alcuin of the ninth century and other 
medieval European theorists*? with whom the maintenance 
of justice is the sine qua non of the state and kingship. 

But what is justice? It is a most practical or pragmatic 
definition that the Hindu theorists offer. According to 
Manu** justice consists in the application of law to the 
cases arising between the members of the state. And that 
law is to be known from the customs and from the Jnsti- 
tutes, e.g., those of Gautama, Yajnavalkya, and others. 
Justice, as interpreted by Shookra,**® consists of two ele- 
ments: First, it consists in a discrimination of the good 
from the-bad (of course, according to the laws). Secondly, 
it has a utilitarian basis, in as much as it is calculated to 
minister to the virtues of the rulers and the ruled and 
promote the common weal. 

The doctrine of dharma as justice is thus organically 
connected with the theory of the state as contrasted with 
the non-state. 

C. Dharma as Duty. 

Miatsya-nydya is a condition in which duties are nil- 
Men left to themselves tend even to persecute‘? their 
mothers, fathers, the aged, the teachers, the guests and 
the preceptors. It is the fear of danda that brings about 
an order among men, each man minding his own duty 
(sva-dharma).*' The doctrine of dharma as duty is thus 





* VIII, 15. 

37 Carlyle, Vol. III, 109. 

38 VIII, 3. 

39 TV, v, lines 7-11. 

40 Maha, Shanti, LXVIII, 16. 

“| Ibid., LX VIII, 8; Manu, VII, 21, 22, 24; Shookra, I, lines 45-51. 
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like that of dharma as justice, naturally a doctrine of the 
conservation of the state. It is only from this standpoint 
that the theory of duties has a bearing on the theory of 
the state. 

The doctrine of duty as stated in the Geeta* runs thus: 
‘‘One’s own duty, though defective, is better than another’s 
duty well performed. Death in performing one’s own 
duty is preferable; the performance of the duties of others 
is dangerous.” The passage here has no mere metaphysi- 
cal significance. This theory of sva-dharma (one’s own 
duty) has a political significance as well. It has the 
sanction of the state behind it; for, says Manu,* “neither 
a father, nor a teacher, nor a friend, nor a mother, nor a 
wife, nor a son, nor a domestic priest must be left unpun- 
ished if they do not keep within their duty.”’ Accord- 
ing to Shookra“ also the people should be kept each in 
his proper sphere by a “terrible use’ of the weapon of 
sovereignty. 

Duties are thus enforced by danda, which also backs the 
laws. Indeed, from the angle of the prajd or prakriti (the 
people in the state), dharma as duty is but the obverse of 
dharma as law. What the state calls ‘‘laws”’ are recognized 
as ‘‘duties’”’ by its members as a matter of course. The 
doctrine of duty is thus identical with that of law, turned 
inside out. 

Altogether, then, the doctrine of dharma in its entirety 
imparts to the state the character of an institution for the 
advancement of ‘‘culture.”” The state elevates man out of 
the law of beasts by instituting legislation, adjudication, 
and enforcement of duties. The functions of the state 
are thus in keeping with the ideas involved in the doctrine 
of danda. The state as a pedagogic or purgatorial or 
moral training institution is not merely a mamatva-in- 
suring instrument, 7.e., a property-securing agency, but a 
dharma-promoting Samooka or public association, 7.e., a 





“2 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. VIII, ch. III, pp. 56, 127. 
# VIII, 335. 
“TJ, line 120; IV, iii, 15. 
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Kultur-staat or the ‘‘virtue’’-state of Plato. And herein 
the Hindu theory meets Aristotle’s conception of the state 
as the means to the furtherance of the “highest good’ of 
man. 


III. THe Doctrine oF VARNASHRAMA (CLASSES AND 
STAGEs). 

Out of mdtsya-nydya evolves dharma through the fiat 
of danda. Now dharma has need to be embodied, 7.e., the 
Kultur-staat must have to materialize itself in space and 
time. This is accomplished in the rashtra, which provides 
sovereignty with ‘‘a local habitation and a name.”’ It is 
in and for the rashtra that the state institutes mamativa 
and dharma. Property, law, justice and duty are con- 
cretely realized through this medium. The doctrine of 
rashtra thus furnishes the crowning arch in the Hindu 
theory of the state. 

What is this rashtra? It signifies ‘‘the country.” Both 
‘“‘movable and immovable things” are indicated by the 
term.“ It is a territorial concept comprehending an 
aggregate of human beings and material possessions and 
thus constitutes the ‘‘ physical basis” of the state. It may 
be taken almost as equivalent to res publica. The doctrine 
of rashtra would, therefore, naturally consist of two parts: 
(1) the doctrine of property, and (2) the doctrine of prajd 
prakritti or population. The doctrine of property has 
already been investigated. Let us now examine the doc- 
trine of population in its bearing on the theory of the state, 

In the mdtsya-nydya condition there is the people, but 
no state, because there is no danda to enforce dharma. If 
the prajé is not to remain ad infinitum an amorphous mass 
of selbsténdig atoms, it must have to follow sva-dharma, 1.e., 
the members of the society must perform their respective 
‘‘duties,’’ which, as we have seen, are really ‘“‘laws”’ turned 
inside out. The observance of these duties would neces- 
sarily imply the organization of the people into a unified 
state, a samooha or a polis. 





* TV, iii, line 2. 
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Now, communally speaking, the prajé or members of a 
society naturally fall into economic and _ professional 
groups, classes or orders, the so-called castes of India. 
The alleged classification of a society into four occupational 
groups, ¢.g., Brahmana, Kshatriya, etc., is, however, a 
conventional myth, at best a legal fiction. Students of 
Realpolitik like Shookra* are aware that the actual number 
of these orders or castes is ‘‘unlimited.”” The reason, as 
may be guessed, is stated in the Shookra-neeti to be the 
‘‘intermixture of blood through marriages.”’ These orders 
of praja or classes of members of the state are known as 
varnas,*’ 1.e., colors, probably designated after some typical 
(or hypothetical?) ethnic complexion. Further, from the 
standpoint of the individual, we have to notice that people 
pass through well-marked physiological stages, e.g., infancy, 
adolescence, etc. These stages or periods of life in every 
person are called the dshramas.‘* They are arbitrarily 
known to be four in the span of human existence. 

The total population with all its interests and problems 
of all the different periods of life is then comprehended by 
the two categories, varnos (classes) and dshramas (stages). 
If, therefore, the people is to constitute a state, all members 
of each of the varnas (no matter what their number and 
what their occupations) must have to perform the duties 
(svadharma) at each of the four dshramas or periods of life. 
Thus, the soldier at the front must ‘‘do or die,” the young 
man while at school must not marry, the king must keep 
to the coronation oath, and so forth. This is the doctrine 
of varndshrama,*® the counterpart of the Platonic correla- 
tion of ‘‘ virtue” and status. 

As soon, therefore, as the prajd is organized into a state, 
be it in any part of the world or in any epoch of history, a 
varndshrama spontaneously emerges into being as a matter 





“ TV, iii, lines 22-23. 
47 Kamandaka, II, 18-21 (Text in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, Trans. by 
M. N. Dutt). 
8 Tbid., II, 22-31. 
49 Kamandaka, II, 35. 
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of course. It is inconceivable, in this theory, that there 
should be a state and yet no varndshrama. To say that 
the state has been born and yet the various orders or 
classes of the people do not follow dharma would, indeed, 
be a contradiction in terms, a logical absurdity. Sva- 
dharma leads inevitably to varndshrama, the two are 
‘“‘relative”’ terms. They indicate coexistent phenomena 
in the social world. In other words, the doctrine of 
varndshrama is a corollary to that of dharma as duty, 
varndshrama is but sva-dharma “ writ large.”’ 

The non-existence of varndshrama is possible only under 
conditions of non-performance of duty. Suppose the 
varnas do not follow dharma, e.g., the soldier flies from the 
enemy in a cowardly manner, the husband does not main- 
tain the wife, the judge encourages the fabrication of false 
evidence, the king violates the samaya or compact with the 
praja, and so forth. According to Shookra*® the offenders 
are to be rectified by the danda of the state. This is the 
supreme moment for the exercise of sovereignty. Why, 
even the king is not immune from penalty. Rather, as 
Manu® declares, ‘‘the settled rule,’ where ‘‘a common 
man would be fined one karshapana, the king shall be fined 
one thousand.” Really, a state is no state unless it can 
enforce as duty the dharma that it has enacted as law. 
This should be postulated in the irreducible minimum of the 
state’s functions. One can, therefore, easily understand 
with Kamandaka® why if dharma is violated by the mem- 
bers of the state there is bound to be a pralaya or dissolu- 
tion of the world. Verily, with the extinction of varnd- 
shrama, there is a reversion to mdtsya-nydya. The violation 
of sva-dharma and of varndshrama brings back the ‘“‘state 
of nature,” and the state automatically ceases to exist. 

Varndshrama, though obviously a socio-pedagogic and 
ethnico-economic term, is thus fundamentally a political 
concept. It is an indispensable category in an organic 





6 TV, iv, 6, 82-83. 
5 VIII, 336. 
@ IJ, 34. 
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theory of the state. It is identical with rashtra from the 
demographic (prajé or population) aspect. The doctrine 
of varndshrama is, therefore, the doctrine of rashtra minus 
the doctrine of property; and further, the doctrine of 
dharma (as law and duty) applied to the total prakriti (or 
members of the state) coincides with the doctrine of classes 
and stages. The doctrine of varndshrama then is clearly 
an integral part in a consistent philosophy of politics. 
Benoy Kumar SARKAR. 
New YORK. 
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THE COMMUNITY CENTER MOVEMENT AS 
A MORAL FORCE. 


C. J. BUSHNELL. 


HE motto of the United States—E Pluribus Unum—is 
to-day becoming the motto of the world,—not, 
perhaps, so much by the will of the diplomats as by the 
will of the people. Humanity is sick of disunion, and is 
more and more deliberately endeavoring to ‘‘form a more 
perfect union.” What this ideal of union means in concrete 
detail we as yet, of course, only vaguely understand; but 
we are progressively achieving it. This achievement we 
are learning to call democracy. Of the innumerable 
concerted efforts to this end at the present time, next to 
the League of Nations, perhaps the most significant is the 
community center movement. And it is so precisely 
because it is a concerted, intelligent effort for the solution 
of the central problem of morality,—the promotion of social 
union. 

In America we are inclined to flatter ourselves unduly 
on our efficiency and general welfare. The war has opened 
our eyes to some of the facts of serious social waste 
among us. For example, recent surveys have shown that 
one third of our men of military age are unfit for military 
service; 3,000,000 of our children in the United States are 
continuously undernourished; 10,000,000 persons of the 
country are in chronic poverty; one half of our men do 
not receive incomes sufficient to support an average-sized 
workingman’s family (about five) in physical efficiency; 
the income of the average wage-earner is hardly one half 
the market value he adds to the product on which he 
works; one half of our business firms go to the wall every 
thirty years; and a person dies from unnecessary cause in 
the United States every minute. The following disorders 
have for some time been increasing,—apparently faster 
than the population: strikes, child labor (?), child delin- 
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quency, murders, suicides, lynchings, robberies, divorces, 
and insanity. We are beginning to feel that these are 
unnecessary and irrational conditions of disunion, causing 
billions of dollars of waste every year.’ 

During the last decades a growing public conscious- 
ness of these conditions and of their meaning has been a 
strong influence in producing the modern community 
center movement. This started partly as an instinctive 
impulse toward further social solidarity, and partly as a 
deliberate effort to bridge the widening chasm between 
social classes,—particularly through the social settlements, - 
—in Jane Addams words, “To add the social (fellowship) 
function to democracy,’’—to help all classes to overcome 
invidious and abnormal class distinctions, and participate 
freely and effectively in all of society’s elementary social 
functions: those of maintenance, learning, control and 
play. To be sure, not all the efforts for community union 
were as democratic, conscious and impartial as this. The 
number, variety and persistence of them, however, is an 
impressive evidence of the growing strength of the move- 
ment. Even earlier, the Grange movement in the rural 
communities and the labor unions in the cities were ‘‘get- 
together’ efforts, broadening out in recent years into 
a tremendous, voluntary, unco-ordinated development of 
industrial co-operation, industrial welfare work, organized 
charities, institutional churchés, public playgrounds, public 
libraries, public forums, civic associations, neighborhood 
clubs, social centers, school and home gardens, parent- 
teachers’ associations, the Christian associations, Boy 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, art associations, music organiza- 
tions, and public, municipal enterprises of a hundred 
different kinds for assisting communities to more conscious, 
co-operative life. 





1 For full and careful statistical discussions on these points consult: King, 
Wealth and Income of the People of the United States; Hunter, Poverty; Par- 
melee, Poverty and Social Progress; Lauk and Sydenstricker, Conditions of 
Labor in American Industries; Koester, The Price of Inefficiency, especiaily 
pp. v-xxiv of the last. 
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In the last four or five years both students of this move- 
ment and intelligent citizens generally have begun to feel 
keenly not only its extreme importance, but also its waste- 
fulness of effort, through duplications, disorganization, 
haphazard finance and unscientific methods. 

Perception of this situation, and at the same time the 
pressure of the war for more effective union, have produced 
recently several very significant agencies for introducing 
comprehension, order and science into the movement. 
Consider a few of these in the United States. 

Before the war,—in October, 1911,—at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, was held the first national conference on social centers, 
promoting the development of the American Social Center 
Association, of which the late Josiah Strong was elected 
president. This meeting emphasized the wider com- 
munity use of the public schools, and was addressed by 
Woodrow Wilson in a speech heartily commending the idea. 

With our entrance into the war, the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, which had for some ten 
years been doing a notable service for community welfare 
through the promotion of play centers, was asked by the 
Federal War and Navy Departments to help in organizing 
entertainment for the soldiers in the communities near 
their camps. This War Camp Community Service, con- 
sisting of home hospitality, dances, athletic meets, com- 
munity sings, concerts, church socials, automobile rides 
and many other forms of good fellowship, not only awak- 
ened remarkable public spirit in many communities, but 
also revealed new possibilities and methods of community 
organization. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that we are now 
spending on organized, uncommercialized public play- 
grounds and other recreation centers in the United States 
in the neighborhood of $10,000,000 a year; about 1,000,000 
persons are in daily attendance, in over 500 cities, at nearly 
5,000 playgrounds, more than 200 public bathing beaches 
and 300 swimming pools,—nearly all with trained attend- 
ants and play leaders. It is significant that over 300 cities 
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have now wholly or in part assumed municipal control and 
support of these public recreational facilities, and the 
tendency in this direction is rapidly increasing. Nearly 
100 cities maintain training classes for recreation workers, 
with probably more than 3,000 students; and in many of 
these cities recreation positions are now filled by civil 
service examinations.” 

Perhaps even more significant is the fact that, since 
the close of war, a nation-wide movement has arisen for the 
construction of community center buildings as memorials 
for the soldiers and for the cause of human freedom. At 
the present writing this movement is enlisting the guidance 
and support of artists and social workers everywhere. 

On April 16, 1916, a national conference on community 
centers was held in New York, with the late Luther H. 
Gulick presiding, and John Collier as secretary. A national 
annual conference organization has been effected, with 
headquarters in New York,—also a Training School for 
Community Workers, with Mr. Collier as director, in 
connection with the People’s Institute. The Training 
School, now in its fifth year, educates its students for 
the new profession of the “community secretary” and 
assists in the publication of The Community Center, the 
organ of the National Community Center Conference, 
to help local groups of the United States and Canada “To 
organize the people in order that they may use government; 
to place social science and experts at the disposal of the 
people.” 

The underlying principles and methods of the movement 
are perhaps most clearly exemplified by the Social Unit 
Plan, developed during the last six or eight years, by 
experiments in New York, Milwaukee and Cincinnati, 
chiefly under the leadership of Wilber C. Phillips and Elsie 
Phillips. Beginning in a community health service, espe- 
cially for the children, its purpose is ‘“‘To hasten the 
coming of a democracy, both genuine and efficient, by 





2Cf. Recreation in the First Year of the War, in the Survey, Vol. XL, No. 7, 
p. 196. 
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building up, on a basis of population units, an organization 
through which the people can get a clear idea of their 
common needs, and can utilize the technical knowledge of 
skilled groups in formulating and carrying out programs 
to meet those needs.’’ The central principle of the Unit 
Plan,—as that of the community center movement as a 
whole,—is to enable every individual clearly to perceive 
and feel himself to be a factor in the life of the community, 
and to work intelligently for the whole community at the 
same time that he is working for himself. This is obvi- 
ously the highest ideal of morality, the prime condition of 
peace, and the foundation of democracy. The work has 
developed out of the growing perception of students and 
social agents that, with the increasing complexity of our 
civilization, a closer and more vital relationship must be 
established between the masses and the experts, between 
the consumers and the producers, between the people as 
human beings and the people as vocational workers. 

This idea in the winter of 1915, brought together a group 
in the city of Washington, D. C., and a committee of 
organization was formed. Realizing that the Unit Plan 
was “‘essentially an experiment in democracy, with preven- 
tive health work as the point of attack,” the committee 
decided to secure three things: (1) Endorsement of 
leading social and medical workers; (2) Money support 
which would go as a gift to the community in which it 
might be undertaken; (3) the services of national experts 
as advisers and aids to its execution. In February, 1916, 
with a considerable fund raised, the National Social Unit 
Organization was formed, with Gifford Pinchot as its 
first president; and in November of the same year, at 
the invitation of the Council of Social Agencies of Cin- 
cinnati, that city was selected as the field for the first 
unit experiment. After the people of Cincinnati had been 
thoroughly informed of the Plan and a city-wide organiza- 
tion had been developed for counsel and support, $135,000 
were appropriated (two thirds from the national organiza- 
tion and one third from local contributions), and the 
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Mohawk-Brighton district of the city was chosen in June 
of 1917, as the special region for the experiment,—‘‘to 
bring the neighborly advantages of the small town to the 
city community.” 

For this purpose the essential features of the local organ- 
ization consist of a citizens’ council and an occupational 
council. ‘che former is made up of one representative 
from each block, elected by a block council which is elected 
by the people of the block,—each person above 18 having 
avote. These block representatives of the citizens’ council 
are the paid general social agents of the district. Their 
duties are to report the needs of the people to the proper 
authorities and experts and see that those needs are ful- 
filled,—whether they be along the lines of health or employ- 
ment or business or recreation or education, etc. In 
other words the citizens’ council is a continuous census 
and intelligence system. One worker compares it to the 
sensory nervous system of the human body. “In the 
community there is no complete nervous system, so one 
part of it may be hungry and the rest not feel that there 
is any need. One part may be diseased and the rest not 
feel the results until it is too late. One part may be evil 
and the rest not realize the evil until the lives of its own 
children have been touched by it. The citizens’ council 
will be the nervous system of the district, knowing when- 
ever there is a need and making that need felt until it is 
satisfied.’”” The occupational council, on the other hand, 
is made up of at least one representative elected from each 
important vocational group of the community,—as the 
physicians, the nurses, the teachers, the lawyers, the 
ministers, the charity agents, the musicians and artists, 
the business men, the manual workers, etc. The occupa- 
tional council serves as the motor nervous system of the 
community to bring its various functional groups into 
action to meet the needs of all its individuals, as reported 
and advised by the citizens’ council. These two councils 
meeting regularly in some central building and co-operating 
through an executive, which they jointly elect, constitute 
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the local government of the community in all strictly 
local concerns and help the central authorities of the city 
on the one hand, and citizens, on the other, to eliminate 
the present numerous oversights, duplications and conflicts 
of effort,—and to transform the present hostile class dis- 
tinctions of special privilege into friendly vocational dis- 
tinctions of social service. A thorough report by Dr. 
Devine upon the working of the experiment thus far has 
recently appeared in the Survey. 

While the Cincinnati experiment seems to be the most 
scientifically detaiied plan now in operation in the United 
States for the development of genuine community democ- 
racy, there are still other numerous and promising experi- 
ments, among which is the Community Clearing House in 
New York. It has been privately instituted as ‘‘a radical 
experiment in the democratization of all public services, 
and in the work of training citizens to become parents 
and brothers of the city. Thirteen city departments 
co-operate in serving the people within a forty-block area. 
Through this clearing house, a public agent—a parole 
officer, or tenement inspector, or visiting nurse—can 
summon the aid of other public agents or any private 
charity, can invite the people to confer about needs, can 
enroll lay citizens for neighborhood social service.” 

For all these important community enterprises the 
public school buildings constitute the most natural and 
useful material equipment; and in many parts of the 
country the new buildings are being constructed with 
these purposes in mind. A typical instance of this use 
of the schools is that of school 40 in New York. In Feb- 
ruary, 1917, wageworkers ..om 700 different garment 
shops began to use the school asa center. They held their 
shop meetings in the school rooms, danced in the play 
grounds, dined together in the corridors every night, and 
instituted forum work in the auditorium, meeting the 
expenses out of their own union treasury. This work 
has rapidly grown into many industrial evening centers in 
other schools, with a central educational institute at the 
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Washington Irving High School. In many other parts of 
the country similar use of the public school is developing. 

The recent definite entry of the United States govern- 
ment into the movement, through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, in part as a wartime necessity, has greatly emphasized 
the wider use of the public schools as community centers. 
The slogan of the Bureau in this work, as stated by Henry 
E. Jackson, special agent in Community Organization, is 
“Every schoolhouse a community capitol and every com- 
munity a little democracy.””’ Commissioner P. P. Claxton 
says, ‘‘For this purpose the schoolhouse is specially fitted; 
it is non-sectarian and non-partisan; the property of no 
individual, group or clique, but the common property of 
all; the one place in every community in which all have 
equal rights and all are equally at home. . . . Here 
all members of the community may appropriately send 
themselves to school to each other and learn from each 
other the things pertaining to the life of the local com- 
munity, the state, the nation, and the world.’’* In com- 
mending the movement, President Wilson says, ‘‘The 
creation of community councils is in my opinion making 
an advance of vital significance. It will, I believe, result 
when thoroughly carried out in welding the nation together 
as no nation of any great size has ever been welded before. 
It will build up from the bottom an understanding and 
sympathy and unity of purpose and effort. You will find 
it, I think, not so much a new task as a unification of 
existing efforts, a fusion of energies now too much scat- 
tered and at times somewhat confused into one harmo- 
nious and effective power.” 

In his Ten Commandments for a Community Center, 
Mr. Jackson says: 

(1) It must guarantee freedom of thought and freedom of its expression. 


(2) It must aim at unity, not uniformity, and accentuate resemblances, 
not differences. 





3 Letter of Transmittal in the book, A Community Center, by Henry E. 
Jackson. 
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(3) It must be organized democratically, with the right to learn by 
making mistakes. 

(4) It must be free from the domination of money, giving the right of 
way to character and intelligence. 

(5) It must be nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and nonexclusive both in 


purpose and praetice.‘ 


These are the key notes of the movement. 

The practical lines along which these ideas are now being 
carried out by the government include within the com- 
munity center: 


(1) A People’s University, with classes, lectures, athletics for all. 

(2) A Community Capitol, with the public polling place. 

(3) A Community Forum, for the courteous and orderly discussion of 
all questions concerning the common welfare. 

(4) A Neighborhood Club, with the passing of the saloon an increas- 
ingly important means of healthy, democratic fellowship. To this are 
being added organizations for music, dramatics and other forms of art, 
such as the exhibitions of pictures by the American Federation of Arts. 

(5) A Home and School League, which is a parent-teachers’ association 
for improving both home and school conditions. 

(6) A Community Bank, primarily a co-operative savings bank for both 
children and adults, but also a loan society. 

(7) A Co-operative Exchange, a collective buying and distribution 
organization for which there is a growing public demand. North Carolina 
has already passed a law authorizing communities to form such exchanges 
in the schoolhouses. 

(8) “A Red Cross Unit ought to exist as a department of the commu- 
nity center in every school district of the United States.” 


The organization for carrying forward these plans as 
suggested by the government consists of three essential 
parts: 

(1) A Community Secretary, elected publicly by the community con- 
cerned, as its executive, especially trained for such work. 

(2) A Board of Directors, similarly elected, to have both legislative and 
executive duties, as an occupational council, each member of which is 
committee chairman or director of one of the special community services 
of the center. 

(3) A Citizens’ Committee, or “trouble committee,” corresponding 
somewhat to the citizens’ council of the Social Unit Plan,—not to make 





loc. cit. p. 65. 
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trouble but to remove it by finding out the things that most need to be 
done and developing wise, constructive programs of action, big enough to 
merit the interest and support of the people. 


The movement is thus coming to furnish a simplified 
machinery for sound social reconstruction, eliminating 
disturbing class distinctions and enabling layman and 
expert, consumer and producer, operative and manager 
effectively to ‘‘get together.” It is an important, a 
necessary, means at this time for realizing social union, 
allaying unrest,—achieving the moral ideals of democracy. 

C. J. BUSHNELL. 


ToLepo UNIVERSITY. 
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MATTHEW WALKER ROBIESON 


Readers of this JouRNAL will be able in some measure to appreciate the 
loss to ethical thinking and to philosophy in the sudden and early death, 
on July 16th, of Matthew Walker Robieson. For almost six years he had 
taught moral philosophy and history of philosophy in the Queen’s Univer- 
sity of Belfast, having previously shown eminent distinction as student 
and then junior teacher of philosophy at Glasgow. Colleagues and pupils 
have attested the attractiveness of his teaching and the value of his 
administrative work. His personal example is one that went to show that 
while universality of interest may not be for the moment a predominant 
feature of the work of philosophers, the tradition is still one that can be 
maintained without detriment to thoroughness and real knowledge. 
What he had published was principally in the region of social and political 
theory. It was his conviction that it is knowledge above all that is requi- 
site in the current treatment of social questions, whether of class or of 
sex, but he further realised that knowledge in these matters has still to be 
well-founded through those methods of discussion of first principles and 
examination of assumptions which are characteristic of philosophy. This 
point of view is well shown in his more systematic published work: the 
articles “‘German Socialist Theory and War” (Hibbert Journal, 1915) and 
“The Theory of Morals on a Class Basis” (this Journat, April, 1919). 
Like many young students he had been attracted by, and had later reacted 
upon, the current political propaganda of socialism, but reaction in his 
case took the form of recognising that here was an ultimate conflict of 
social theories, with definite philosophical affiliations, and calling for that 
philosophical discussion and genuine scholarship which he was so well 
able to provide by a powerful memory, acuteness of intellect and a ma- 
turity of performance which was noticeable in his earliest work. So it is 
that that in these writings there is to be found, practically for the first 
time in Britain, a discussion of socialist theory which can be compared 
with those of Sorel, Croce, Labriola or Sombart. Recognising in the 
contemporary advocacy of the scheme of National Guilds some definite 
apprehension of the problems in which he was interested, he contributed 
largely, from the same theoretical point of view, to the more thorough 
discussion of the subject in the “New Age.” There also he dealt with the 
recent developments of psycho-therapy in their ethical and educational 
bearings. 

He took a large share in the establishment and administration of the 
School of Social Study in Belfast, as in the activities of the Workers’ 
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Educational Association and kindred organisations, and was the joint- 
author of a scheme for the systematic training of teachers in the pro« ‘nce 
of his University, which is inspired by those ideas of social structure ne 
had helped to work out. And it was acknowledged by Irishmen that his 
appreciation of the Irish point of view was, for a stranger, well-nigh unique. 

At the time of his death he was engaged on a more comprehensive 
philosophical work on the development of socialist theory, of which it is 
hoped that some portion, at least, may be published with other writings. 

W. A. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


IDEALISM AND THE MopERN AGE. By George Plimpton Adams. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1919. Pp. ix, 253. 


Professor Adams vivifies the age-old problem of objective 
idealism, namely, the rationalization of the mystic sentiment that 
man participates in some intrinsically good and noble thing. 
New life is injected into the exposition by the attempt to place 
it upon the level of concrete human events, rather than confin- 
ing it to problems of sin and evil. In brilliant fashion Professor 
Adams exposes some of the shortcomings of our present machine 
industry ideals, the escape from which appears to him to be the 
embracing of idealism, the philosophical framework of religion. 
In particular, the author contrasts the current attitude that man 
must creaie the structures amidst which he must live, an attitude 
which underlies the economic struggles of the modern age, and 
which compels man to consume practically his whole time in 
material pursuits, with the religious view according to which 
man feels his way into “significant structures” which he neither 
makes nor controls. He stands upon the ground that the diffi- 
culties of our age are traceable to our clinging to the wrong sort 
of idea system. In this connection he condemns the knowledge 
which leads to behavior and control, in order to make room for 
the knowledge of “‘ possession and contemplation.” His point is, 
that man must seek for “‘significant truths,’”’ eternal values, and 
naturally enough for an idealist he argues that science cannot 
attain them. 

A critical reader may be at a loss to see how the argument of 
the book holds together. On the one hand, Mr. Adams seems 
to be advocating a means of escape from the difficulties of the 
modern age, an unmistakably concrete problem, while on the 
other, the argument seems to carry us out to a realm beyond the 
possibility of connection with the facts of the present age. This 
dichotomy in the argument comes about of course, because its 
foundation is the belief that true and significant knowledge 
means thorough penetration by the mind through mystic insight 
into an utterly objective “other.” 

Illustrative of the defects of transcendent philosophy is the 
discussion concerning autonomous values. For moral conduct 
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and genuine knowledge it is presumed there must be a basis in 
autonomous values; that is, absolute ideals of an objeetive sort 
which can be demonstrated but not developed. The burden of 
the demonstration of these autonomous values is the assertion 
that unless there were final and real things known to the mind 
without learning, there could not be knowledge at all nor moral 


conduct. 
J. K. Kantor. 


Tue PsycHOLoGy OF NATIONALITY AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
W. B. Pillsbury. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1919. Pp. 314. Price $2.50 net. 


In this book the well known authority in the field of individual 
and experimental psychology presents an essay in the field of 
social psychology. It grew out of the observations of the author 
while observing in Greece the American Greeks who had come 
back home to fight in the Balkan wars. First hand observations 
are used to good effect in the chapter on The Process of Natural- 
ization in which the steps are traced through which the immigrant 
passes on the way to citizenship. The general standpoint is 
stated by the author to be a compromise between MacDougall 
and Trotter with obligations to Graham Wallas, but the concepts 
and presuppositions are largely those of the individual psy chology 
where the author is so well at home. The reviewer found the 
most interesting chapter the one on Hate as a Social Force in 
which the thesis of conflict and opposition is worked out with 
concrete and interesting examples. Jennings’ paramecia which 
stayed together because they could not endure the alkali in the 
water outside, is taken as the type which we follow when hate of 
the enemy drives us together. Reference to Jennings has no 
citation and, indeed, there are many instances of similar omis- 
sions, apparently a sign of haste. The story of the negro who 
referred to the effect on the Germans of ‘us Angry-saxums” 
illustrates the thesis that nationality is a psychological and not 
a hereditary phenomenon. 

The main interest for ethics is the last chapter which is devoted 
to a discussion of the League of Nations and to the question of 
the psychological arguments for war. Human nature is plastic 
and the instincts are modified by the ideals making it possible 
to substitute other objects for the instincts to act upon. “In 
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no single respect does the psychology of nationality offer any 
reasonable objection to the formation of an international society 
or League of Nations. It is an obvious next step in the develop- 
ment of a social organization, and the social instincts and the 
social ideals and habits offer sufficient basis for its development 
and for its proper functioning when it has been developed.” 
ELLswortH Faris. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


SetF-GOVERMENT IN Inpustry. By G. D. H. Cole. London: G. Bell 
& Sons, Ltd., 1919 (Fourth edition, revised). Pp. xii, 283. Price, 
5s. net. 


The first chapter of this new edition of Mr. Cole’s book indicates a con- 
siderable change of view as regards political theory, though the bulk of 
this important book still stands. But everyone should read the new first 
chapter where he admits that “many things are here (i.e., in previous 
editions) stated far too dogmatically for truth or likelihood.” The chang- 
ing political scene, the emergence of the soviet idea and the action of wide- 
spread public discussion has modified Mr. Cole’s doctrine, so that his 
attack on the “‘sovereignty”’ idea of the state is toned down, and he is no 
longer satisfied with his position that the state is merely a neighbourhood 
association, the final representative of the consumers; his past insistence 
on the state as the typical neighbourhood association is now ‘‘to say the 
least of it misleading” (p. 7). The sharpness and precision of Mr. Cole 
in his statement and retraction is very attractive, and his book is only 
another example of the fluidity of the present attitude of thinkers _— 
the state. ; 


Saop ComMMITTEES AND INDUSTRIAL CouNcILs, Parts I and II. Srare 
Researcu. Section ‘New Jersey.” Section 2, Vol. VI, No. 10, July, 
1919. New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, Newark. Pp. 63. 


This is a very useful publication for those who are trying to understand 
the new movement in industry which concerns itself not solely with wages, 
but with a voice in the working conditions and a variable number of addi- 
tional phases ranging from adjustment of grievances to co-operation in the 
more responsible problems in which the worker is concerned. Part I 
contains a general statement of the objects and functions of shop commit- 
tees. Part II contains a study of thirteen shop committee systems which 
are classified into five types. The tabular views presented are highly 
convenient for reference. The conclusions, so far as applicable to the 
present condition of unrest, ‘‘and in no way forming a theory that would 
be right at all times and for all conditions,” are: 

‘1. Shop committees operated as a substitute for unionism tend to 
increase industrial unrest. 

“2. Shop committees which are planned to be neutral on the union 
question are beneficial especially in the industries where labor is little or 
not at all organized, but they are unstable in that they eventually become 
either anti or pro-union. 

“3. Shop committees combined with unionism present an effective 
instrument for the protection of the interests of all parties participating in 
industrial production as well as the public.” 
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Works CounciLs IN THE UnrTED States. Research Report Number 
21, October, 1919. Boston: National Industrial Conference Board, 1919. 
Pp. vii, 135. 


This study is more comprehensive than the State Research Report in 
that it is based upon a survey of two hundred and twenty-five works 
councils. It gives useful data as to the technique and plan of administra- 
tion of various types. It does not give so intensive a comparison of 
particular methods as is found in the preceding research, nor is the material 
so conveniently arranged for ready reference; but it makes a useful 
companion study. Its conclusion as to the value of the movement follows: 

“Tn view of the conflict of experience, it is as yet too early to measure 
definitely the permanent value of the Works Councils movement. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the employers having Works Councils from 
whom en expression of opinion was secured declared themselves in favor 
of this form of industrial organization or that their experience had been 
favorable. Although further experience may lead to a revision of judg- 
ment in some cases, the results thus far obtained with Works Councils 
indicate that they are worthy of unprejudiced consideration on the part of 
American industry.” 


Some Reuicious ImpuicaTions OF PraGMaTisM. By Joseph Roy Gei- 
ger. University of Chicago Press, 1919. Pp. 54, price $.50 net; post- 
paid, $.53. 


The author believes that the origin of religion is to be sought in the 
origin of the social consciousness, and that the problems and values of 
present-day religion are not only social and ethical but spiritual. From 
the pragmatic point of view, religious realities, like other realities, are 
empirical, dynamic, and practical. Specifically, they must be capable of 
scientific control on the one hand; they represent social and ethical de- 
mands, but religion ‘“‘is not a short-cut method for settling, once for all, 
the problems of life. It is an attitude of faith, a moral venturesomeness, 
a working hypothesis by which the religionist means to have a share in the 
solution of these problems. Religion expresses man’s deepest needs and 
highest aspirations; at the same time it strives to objectify these aspira- 
tions, to impose these needs upon an environment and make it answer to 
them.” 


THE ORIGION OF GOVERNMENT. By Hugh Taylor. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, 1919. Pp. viii, 259. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Taylor, as if he were a survival of the Darwinian generation, argues 
that the evolution of government is the result of a species of natura! selec- 
tion and criticises the Spencerian theory of society. There is much that 
is otiose and questionable in the book. A chapter is devoted to a depre- 
ciation of liberty, in which quibbling as to the word (p. 130) in its various 
senses is introduced. Government, according to Mr. Taylor, is the 
“essential precondition of rudimentary civilization” and originated in the 
struggle for supremacy of the strong man in his group; owing to his effect- 
ive leadership the’ group was armed for more effective struggle. It is 
difficult to square Mr. Taylor’s claim for originality of treatment of this 
theory with the work of other writers. 

Mr. Taylor has an exaggerated respect for war as a formative influence 
which he does not justify. According to him “ peaceful biological growth 
does not occur in society; society grows by war.” 


Vol. XXX.—No. 3 8 
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In the synopsis of Chapter II, the views of “Mr. D. E. Fraser” and 
the priestly origin of government are criticised, and on page 61 onwards 
the views of “Mr. J. G. Fraser” are considered. For both names “Sir J. 


Fraser” should be substituted. 
E. F. 


THe Menace or SociauismM. By Sir Leon Levison. Edinburgh: W. 
Bishop, 1919. Pp. iv, 159. Price, 2s. 


Sir Leon Levison’s book is the expression of opinion by a disciple of Mill, 
out of patience with modern Socialism, which derives chiefly from Kari 
Marx. Such Socialism is to him a menace, and “threatens the founda- 
tions of our social as well as our manufacturing and commercial life.’ 
The book would be more compact without the excursion, natural in Sir 
Leon Levison, into the Jewish constitution (Chapter X). There is a 
curious kind of wrong-headedness about some of the statements, ranging 
from the supposed effect of the Boy Scout movement “in which the youth- 
ful mind, impregnated with militarism, loses its individuality and becomes 
an easy prey to Imperialist ideals,’ to that of the relation of Ricardo’s 
theory of value to Marx’s theory. The book, which is well put together, 
is, however, extremely readable. Intended as it is for popular reading, 

no references are given to the many quotations, and there is . _ 


THE MAKING OF THE Future. By V. Branford and P. Geddes. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1919. Pp. xxv, 381. Price, 6s. net. 


This is one of a series of optimistic and suggestive books, edited and 
partly written by Professor Geddes. The regionalism of France is both 
his inspiration and hobbyhorse. Civic life, the crown and fulfilment of 
regional life, is the corrective of predatory imperialism and extreme wor- 
ship of the state, a thing too abstract and too big for human interest, a 
Leviathan, in Hobbes’s term. There is, to the writers of this book, some- 
thing wrong in the whole theory and practice of modern organisation into 
great centralized states with their ‘megalopolitan rivalry.” In place of 
the abstract monster set concrete cities, Louvain, Milan, Aberdeen. It 
is from the study and comparison of such cities’ origins that the authors’ 
views have crystallized, and they look to the cities of Hellas as model for 
an Amphictyony, a federation of splendid cities, which was the Greek ideal. 

The book falls into three divisions, the first treating of the Industrial 
Revolution and its legacy, the second, purely descriptive of a walk through 
Westminster, an excursion into a historic culture city, while the third 
opens the question of the finer use of universities, which are warned to 
awaken to their resources and opportunities. It cannot be said that these 
three diverse threads are closely woven together into one strand, and 
this with the writers’ love of their own verbiage (which leads them to 
speak of the refashioning of cities “from pretechnic or paleotechnic to 
etho-politic and eutechnic forms” (p. 374) is a stumbling block. . 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS. By Charles Mercier. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1919. Pp. xvii, 290. 
Dr. Mercier’s book contributes much valuable data for thought con- 
cerning ethical problems of crime. The author’s thoroughly scientific 
attitude leads him to consider crime as merely a specific kind of social 
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conduct. As social acts, criminal conduct is owing to two factors, namely, 
the internal, which consists of instincts and reason, in short, the mental 
constitution, and the external factor, which is opportunity and temptation. 
This analysis of Dr. Mercier’s and the conclusion following it puts the 
problems of crime upon a reasonable basis, and avoids the hopeless atti- 
tudes toward criminals which dominate legal theory and practice. In a 
brief summary Dr. Mercier sharply distinguishes his viewpoint from the 


obviously fallacious doctrines such as those of Bentham and i. 7 a 


On BECOMING AN AMERICAN. By Horace J. Bridges. Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston, 1919. Pp. xiv, 186. 


Unfortunately rare it is that an immigrant approaches the problem of 
naturalization with a full recognition of what is implied in the conception 
of citizenship. It is interesting to observe, therefore, Mr. Bridges’ treat- 
ment of such questions as what America means to him, the privileges of 
naturalization and the obligations of the citizen to his country. In such 
chapters as The National-Group Idea, and Cultural Cross-Fertilization 
the way is indicated to the mutual penetration and fusion of the many cul- 
tures present in America and the final emergence of a distinct American 


civilization. 
iE 


THE MEANING OF THE Wortp Revo.ivutTion. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
London: Cecil Palmer & Hayward, 1919. Pp. 242. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s book, which is a condemnation of civilisation as it 
has been made, though popularly and emotionally written, deserves serious 
consideration from its real depth of feeling. It is as striking as the rhymes 
of John Ball. The Revolution is the process through which the world has 
been passing, and its goai must be the end of the divine right of kings and 
castes, of systematic Christianity and pretensions, and when that Revolu- 
tion is come full circle, the axiom will have been established that the 
“happiness and the well-being of each individual creature, the health, 
contentment and gladness of man, woman and child, are of more value 
than anything else.” The worst feature of the book is the tenuity of its 
historical background; and the, perhaps, exaggerated optimism of its 
outlook; its redeeming features, freshness and sincerity. His solution is 
“mystical religion.” Though there is nothing new in Mr. Fyfe’s gospel, 
he may be ranked among the prophets. 


DocUMENTS AND STATEMENTS RELATING TO PEACE PROPOSALS AND 
War Arms (DeEcEMBER, 1916-NovEeMBER, 1918). With an introduc- 
tion by G. Lowes Dickinson. London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd.; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. xxxii, 259. Price, 8s. 6d. 
net. 


The object of this publication is stated to be the preservation of the 
record of ‘‘the aims of the belligerent governments, as set forth by them 
during the Great War.” The choice of this limited period is, of course, 
arbitrary; it is the period of “peace-feelers,” and it does not attempt to 
include any account of the expressed aims of the same countries on enter- 
ing the war. Within the limit the selection is compact and admirable; 
documents such as Count Czernin’s great speech of the 11th of December, 
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1918, are brought into deserved prominence; as are regrettable incidents 
such as the secret treaties made by the allied governments and published 
by the Russian revolutionary government during the winter of 1917-18, 
treaties which bear the worst stamp of the old diplomatic tradition. 

Of course the materials are still incomplete, and the time is not yet ripe 
for final comment. Mr. Lowes Dickinson contents himself with hinting 
faults and indicating awkward questions. His opinion appears to be 
that the Allies needlessly protracted the war, though this is not directly 
stated. The crucial point is the closure of all discussion by the statement 
made by the War Council at Versailles (No. XLIV). It is, of course, 
quite possible, as Mr. Dickinson states, that no peace was at that time 
attainable which the allied governments would or ought to have accepted 
but “‘it is difficult to defend the action of the War Council in banging the 
door at that stage of the discussion.” It is always a hard task to stop a 
war and Mr. Dickinson’s selection of documents will be invaluable for 
ready reference to the student. 5 

. E. 


THE FourtTeENnTH Point: A Srupy or THE LeaGuE OF Nations. By 
C. E. Fayle. London: John Murray, 1919. Pp. xii, 140. Price, 5s. 


net. 


Mr. Fayle adds another stone to the very considerable building that is 
rising about the idea of the League of Nations in his essay for the Garton 
foundation. Its difference from other works on the same subject lies in 
his emphasis of the “‘dangerous pitfall’”’ of attempting to establish a full- 
grown, fully developed League on the basis of existing national institutions, 
whereas, in his view, a more rudimentary organism would better meet the 
case. “Our task is not so much to legislate for the world community, as 
to call it into conscious existence.” The present chaotic condition of 
international relationship represents a state of primitive anarchy which 
the people of Europe have long ago left behind in their internal develop- 
ment, and Mr. Fayle looks to the primitive stage in the history of indi- 
vidual races for a parallel for the powers of his rudimentary League. In 
such a state, the injured man waiving his right to revenge, threw himself 
on the protection of the community. The community replied by bringing 
to bear the pressure, of which the ultimate sanction was outlawry, and 
Iceland during the Saga period exemplifies this stage very completely. 
Imperfect as the system was, “it was an advance on the heroic anarchy 
which it superseded,” and the application to our international relations 
would be an equally great advance. This is the limit, Mr. Fayle believes, 
of what is at present possible, and he therefore rejects as Utopian the 
paper schemes of a complete world-state, with its appropriate legislature, 
judicial and executive machinery. If we overleap the intermediate stages 
between our final goal and the existing state of things, we may run the 
risk of creating an organisation with no vital principle, because it does not 
represent the world’s conscious needs. As an essential minimum he 
suggests a League of Nations, which must provide some simple machinery 
for receiving the co-operation of these nations in the pursuit of their 
common interest, and judicial practice will develop by practice, as in early 
Iceland. The appropriate offensive weapon of the League will be outlawry, 
which could be enforced by the economic pressure of a boycott or a block- 
ade, or, in the last resort, by the armed forces of the League. 
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THe Question: IF A Man Die, Satu He Live Acain? By Edward 
Clodd. London: Grant Richards, Ltd., 1917. Pp. 314. Price 10s. 
6d. net. 


Mr. Clodd devotes himself to a critical examination of the evidence 
brought forward by Sir Oliver Lodge in favour of spiritualism. Unlike a 
recent anonymous critic of Raymond, he has little belief in the respect- 
ability of the professional medium and bases much of his criticism of 
spiritualism upon the fact that many well-known mediums have been 
convicted of fraud. That is the common sense attack; but much space 
is devoted to showing that “Spiritualism is the old animism writ large,”’ 
and that it repeats experiences that have happened a thousand years ago. 

Criticisms such as that (on page 24) of the messages purporting to come 
from the late Mr. Frederick Myers: (“surely wife and children would be 
the first to have messages from their beloved one”) are of less value. 
Mr. Clodd’s conclusion is: ‘To Job’s question, If a man die, shall he 
live again, science can answer neither ‘yes’ nor ‘no’; all that can be said 
is that the evidence supplied by comparative psychology does not support 
the belief in a future life, it leaves it unsolved.” "— 


Some REVELATIONS As TO “‘RAYMOND”: AN AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT. 
By a Plain Citizen. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
Lid., 1918. Pp. 245. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a curious book. The critical examination of “Raymond” from 
the common sense point of view is distinctly effective and damaging. 
Although the writer, unlike Mr. Clodd, believes that “‘spiritualistic 
mediums will bear comparison for trustworthiness, honesty, and good 
conduct with the members of any other profession”’ (p. 95), he is persuaded 
that Sir Oliver Lodge was exploited in their interest, and believes that the 
sittings with professional mediums were “not wholly genuine in character.” 
Yet in the summary the amazing conclusion is reached that there exist in 
the world intelligent personalities who in some cases assert themselves to 
be the discarnate spirits of deceased human beings, and that “probably 
reincarnations take place.” ~ 


QvapERNS D’Estvp1, Any IV. 


This monthly journal, published under the direction of the Department 
of Pedagogy of Catalufia at Barcelona, has among its recent contents 
articles on the philosophy of Bertrand Russell, on F. C. 8. Schiller, on the 
concept of the comic, and on democracy vs. the dictation of the proletariat. 


Evurore IN THE MEttING-por. By R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. xvi, 400. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Seton-Watson, who is Professor of East European history at London 
University, has collected various essays bearing on his special province 
written during the past few years. They have a distinct continuity of 
thought which connects them both with each other and with his earlier 
work, The War and Democracy. Besides treating of racial and national 
questions that agitate Central Europe, Mr. Watson advocates the League 
of Nations as the only practical alternative to universal bankruptcy and 
social upheaval; diplomatic, consular and foreign office reform, and the 
establishment of parliamentary control over foreign policy. It was not 
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only in the Ballplatz that good faith and serious intentions were lacking; 
there was vacillation and dim-sightedness nearer home. Therefore, his 
main hope for the future is that the working classes will take an increas- 
ingly active and intelligent interest in foreign — and that the 
abysmal ignorance of our responsible members will be a thing of the past. 
The book is the work of a historian at grips with reality, and has the 
stamp of the best qualities of political writing. . 
.& 





TuHE EncuisH Pusiic Scnoot: A Symposium. Edited by J. H. White- 
house. London: Grant Richards, Ltd.,1919. Pp.155. Price, 5s. net. 


This book owes its origin to the much-discussed Loom of Youth. This 
novel, a serious indictment of the public school, led to confirmation and a 
critical examination, and the whole system which dominates a great part 
of English educational life appeared to be in the melting-pot. The main 
points raised were the inadequacy of the curriculum—the often lifeless 
teaching of two dead languages—the tyranny of athletics. Certain 
defects, such as those above indicated, might well be removed, but both 
the novel and correspondents drew attention to the inherent dangers of 
boarding school life, and the social danger (p. 50). Sir Sydney Oliver 
suggests breaking down the boarding house system, by providing first 
class advanced education for everybody within a bicycle ride of his home, 
and insisting that he receive it—but this is a counsel of perfection. It is 
to be hoped that the ventilation of the public-school question will lead to 
definite action on the part of those in authority. —" 


Tue Ministry oF WomMEN: A Report By A COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
THE Lorp ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. With appendices and 15 col- 
lotype illustrations. London: The Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, 1919. Pp. xvi, 320. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


It was remarked by feminists on taking up this valuable historical sur- 
vey of the ministry of women that they had asked for bread and had been 
given an archeological report. Were the sexes to be equalised? When 
in doubt, as in the case of other official bodies, a committee was appointed, 
that in due time produced a leisurely and adequate report, which deals 
not with “questions bearing upon sex in comparative or speculative 
theology or with the reasons why woman has never been ordained to the 
priesthood. The application of the results of our researches to the solu- 
tion of modern problems has not been before us”; it was in fact outside 
the terms of reference. The committee states and does not criticise the 
“apostolic conception” of the relation between the sexes. It is plain the 
sacerdotal and teaching functions have been denied to women by the 
church; and as Dr. Mason says, “‘she (woman) was not to be regarded as 
the accredited and responsible custodian and exponent of the Faith.” 
To whatever cause the restriction of the priesthood to the male sex may 
have been due, the committee contents itself with simply recording the 
fact, and also that this restriction “originated in a generation which was 
guided by the special gifts of the Holy Spirit.” The issue, therefore, lies 
between those who emphasise the fallibility of the early church and those 
to whom it is an organism divinely inspired and assisted. The Report 
shows that the order of deaconesses (exhaustively treated here) has been 
allowed to lapse, and that women do not now enjoy the privileges that 
were theirs in early times. 

LonpDoNn. N. C. 
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